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AN EPITAPH FOR BERNARD SHAW 
E. J. WEST 










HE DEATH of Bernard Shaw still seems incredible. One’s first 
reaction in November 1950 was a sense of blankness: we had grown 
so used to his being there—a great, tall, towering, apparently per- 
durable pillar of Irish sanity and gracious courage in the midst of a 
fundamentally mad world. But we must not become callously accus- 
tomed to his loss, nor fill the void of blankness with grief or protest. 
When William Morris died, Shaw reflected: ‘‘My intercourse with him 
was so satisfying that I should be the most ungrateful of men if I asked 
for more.” Surely our intercourse with Shaw has been so long, so full, 
so satisfying, that we should be the most ungrateful of men if we asked 
for more. And the essential and most essentially satisfying part of that 
intercourse took the form, to use his own phrase to describe Buoyant 
Billions, of “smiling comedy with some hope in it.” Shaw faced the 
fundamentally mad world for ninety-four years with unconscious 
courage and with smiling hope—without sentimentality. Let us not be 
sentimental, but rather remember his further stark, simple, eloquent 
words about Morris: “I feel nothing but elation when I think of [him]. 
... You can lose a man like that by your own death, but not by his. 
And so, until then, let us rejoice in him.” 

Unhappily most of the vast legion of critics who have written upon 
Shaw have not so much rejoiced in him as renounced him, rebelled 
against him, or attempted with super-Procrustean wrenchings to 
remodel his Promethean image after their own. Already more than 
fifty books have been devoted to him and his works, and the separate 
articles or parts of books run well into the thousands. Since his death 
the flood of Shavian literature has naturally increased, and unhappily 
the misunderstanding of him and the desire to attack him for not 
having done what he never wished or intended to do have also in- 
creased, as such books as Hesketh Pearson’s G. B. S. A Postscript and 
Blanche Patch’s Thirty Years with G. B. S. bear evidence. That a non- 
agenarian of Shaw’s stature should even in his own lifetime have 
become legendary is inevitable; that a nonagenarian of his prolific 
articulateness and artistic powers should fall prey to pure fabulists 
should, however, have been avoidable and is regrettable. Always he 
suffered fools generously if not gladly; but a healthy and human testi- 
ness cracked the Olympian calm, when, four years ago, reflecting upon 
the plaints of those who asked for something more or something 
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quite different, Shaw ironically declared himself ‘obviously neither 
omnipotent, omniscient, nor infallible,” and admitted a temptation 
to paraphrase “An evil and idolatrous generation clamors for a 
miracle.” One fancies that often, goodhumoredly unheeding the 
Twisted misinterpretation of his begging and ungrateful critical Olivers, 
he must have echoed the gently chiding and haunting refrain of his 
own Mrs. George in Getting Married: “I have given you the greatest 
of all things; and you ask me to give you little things. I gave you 
your own soul: ... Was it not enough? Was it not enough?” 

Why do I dare to suggest that Shaw gave us “the greatest of all 
things,” gave us a realization of the possibilities of developing our 
own souls? Because I believe firmly that he was a great artist and 


because I believe firmly in his own claims for what he typically called 
in 1895 The Sanity of Art: 


The claim of art to our respect must stand or fall with the validity of its 
pretension to cultivate and refine our senses and faculties until seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling, and tasting become highly conscious and critical acts with us, 
protesting vehemently against ugliness, noise, discordant speech, frowsy cloth- 
ing, and rebreathed air, and taking keen interest and pleasure in beauty, in 
music, and in nature, besides making us insist, as necessary for comfort and 
decency, on clean, wholesome, handsome fabrics to wear, and utensils of fine 
material and elegant workmanship to handle. Further, art should refine our 
sense of character and conduct, of justice and sympathy, greatly heightening our 
self-knowledge, self-control, precision of action, and considerateness, and making 
us intolerant of baseness, cruelty, injustice, and intellectual superficiality or 
vulgarity. The worthy artist or craftsman is he who serves the physical and 
moral senses by feeding them with pictures, musical compositions, pleasant 
houses and gardens, good clothes and fine implements, poems, fictions, essays, 
and dramas which call the heightened senses and ennobled faculties into pleas- 
urable activity. The great artist is he who goes a step beyond the demand, and, 
by supplying works of a higher beauty and a higher interest than have yet been 
perceived, succeeds, after a brief struggle with its strangeness, in adding this 
fresh extension of sense to the heritage of the race. This is why we value art: 
this is why we feel that the iconoclast and the Philistine are attacking something 
made holier, by solid usefulness, than their own theories of purity and prac- 
ticality: this is why art has won the privileges of religion. 


Yes, indubitably to Shaw art was religion and religion was art. 
Many people have never encountered his essay, written in 1896, entitled 
“On Going to Church.” Indeed, his Shavianly-illiterate secretary, 
Blanche Patch, devotes a whole chapter of her rambling memories to 
this little piece as if it were her personal discovery. In this essay Shaw 
made probably the first of his claims that the truly religious man is 
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necessarily a non-sectarian, who belongs to no church in the denomina- 
tional sense, but to whom all churches belong if they be creations of 
beauty, of imagination, of art, of aspiration. He wrote: 


If you should chance to see, in a country churchyard, a bicycle leaning against 
a tombstone, you are not unlikely to find me inside the church if it is old 
enough or new enough to be fit for its purpose. There I find rest without languor 
and recreation without excitement, both of a quality unknown to the traveller 
who turns from the village church to the village inn and seeks to renew himself 
with shandygaff. Any place where men dwell, village or city, is a reflection of 
the consciousness of every single man. In my consciousness there is a market, 
a garden, a dwelling, a workshop, a lover’s walk—above all, a cathedral. My 
appeal to the master-builder is: Mirror this cathedral for me in enduring stone; 
make it with hands; let it direct its sure and clear appeal to my senses, so that 
when my spirit is vaguely groping after an elusive mood my eye shall be caught 
by the skyward tower, showing me where, within the cathedral, I may find my 
way to the cathedral within me. 


Toward the conclusion of his exposition of the sane and Shavian 
way of going to church, he declared: “My own faith is clear: I am 
a resolute Protestant: I believe in the Holy Catholic Church; in the 
Holy Trinity of Father, Son (or Mother, Daughter) and Spirit; in the 
Communion of Saints, the Life to Come, the Immaculate Conception, 


and the everyday reality of Godhead and the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
And he ended: 


My demand will now be understood without any ceremonious formulation 
of it. No nation, working at the strain we face [this, mind you, was the to us 
peaceful and undisturbed world of the ’nineties], can live cleanly without 
public-houses in which to seek refreshment and recreation. To supply that 
vital want we have the drinking-shop with its narcotic, stimulant poisons, the 
conventicle with its brimstone-flavoured hot gospel, and the church. In the 
church alone can our need be truly met, nor even there save when we leave 
outside the door the materialisations that help us to believe the incredible, and 
the intellectualisations that help us to think the unthinkable, completing the 
refuse-heap of “isms” and creeds with our vain lust for truth and happiness, 
and going in without thought or belief or prayer or any other vanity, so that 
the soul, freed from all that crushing lumber, may open all its avenues of life 
to the holy air of the true Catholic Church. 


In the summer of 1950, in the course of some spontaneous remarks 
during a round-table discussion of Shaw during the Central City 
Festival production by Maurice Evans of The Devil’s Disciple, I startled 
some of my hearers because, expressing dubiety concerning the lip- 
service paid by too many people to a Christian God they accept too 
idly and unthinkingly, I confessed to belief in Bernard Shaw. I was, 
of course, thinking of the Shaw who made a religion of purposeful 
art and an art of purposeful religion. But since during a long, active 
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and articulate career, he was misunderstood because his catholicism 
was true catholicism — concretely illustrated by William Archer’s 
memory of him on their first meeting in the British Museum with the 
score of a Wagner opera open on one side of him, a French translation 
of Karl Marx on the other, and before him a notebook in which he 
was inscribing in shorthand one of his plays—it is little wonder that 
Shavians like myself are misunderstood today, or that he himself should 
have written in 1898: 


A critic recently described me as having “a kindly dislike of my fellow 
creatures.” Dread would have been nearer the mark than dislike; for man is 
the only animal of which I am thoroughly and cravenly afraid. I have never 
thought much of the courage of a lion tamer. Inside the cage he is at least 
safe from other men. There is less harm in a well-fed lion. It has no ideals, 
no sect, no party, no nation, no class: in short, no reason for destroying any- 
thing it does not want to eat. In the Mexican war, the Americans burnt the 
Spanish fleet, and finally had to drag wounded men out of hulls which had 
becomes furnaces. The effect of this on one of the American commanders was 
to make him assemble his men and tell them that he wished to declare before 
them that he believed in God Almighty. No lion would have done that. On 
reading it, and observing that the newspapers, representing normal public 
opinion, seemed to consider it a very creditable, natural, and impressively pious 
incident, I came to the conclusion that I must be mad. At all events, if I am 
sane, the rest of the world ought not to be at large. We cannot both see things 
as they really are. 


Despite the possible madness of his fellows, however, Shaw’s driving 
force made him go on for some sixty-five active years trying to convert 
his contemporaries to sanity and to his religion, which were to him 
the same thing. Speaking in 1912 to the New Reform Club of London 
on “Modern Religion,” he insisted: “We must have a religion if we 
are to do anything worth doing. If anything is to be done to get our 
civilization out of the horrible mess in which it now is, it must be done 
by men who have got a religion.” Probably aware that many people 
considered him then as an atheist, he pointed out: 


an atheist is not a man who has no religion, any more than a professing Chris- 
tian is necessarily a person who has a religion. Obviously, the majority of 
Christians today have not any religion, and they have less of Christianity than 
of any religion on earth. What I mean by a religious person is one who con- 
ceives himself or herself to be the instrument of some purpose in the universe 
which is a high purpose, and is the motive power of evolution, that is of a 
continual ascent in organization and power of life, and extension of life. Any 
person who realizes that there is such a power, and that his business and joy in 
life is to do its work, and his pride and point of honor to identify himself with 
it, is religious; and the people who have not got that feeling are clearly irre- 
ligious, no matter what denomination they may belong to. 
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II 


Shaw’s purpose, his high purpose, was to write plays, to be a 
dramatic artist. Much nonsense has been written about Shaw in all 
the fields of his manifold activity, but probably more nonsense has been 
written about him as playwright than as economist, as novelist, as 
critic, as sociologist, as man of religion. From the beginning of his 
active career as dramatist in 1892 on down to the London production 
of his Farfetched Fables in September of 1950, his plays were denounced 
as no plays and he himself as not a dramatist, and there are unhappily 
few items in Shavian criticism so sane and balanced as Eric Bentley’s 
academic study of the plays in his excellent book on Shaw or as 
Desmond MacCarthy’s recent assembling of his fine reviews of the 
plays in production from the Court Theatre days of 1904 down 
through the ’forties. In Pearson’s Postscript to his Full Length Portrait 
of 1942, published with understandable but still unpardonable haste 
within a month of Shaw’s death, the biographer tells how he visited 
Shaw in his last years to seek help on an obituary for the B.B.C. 
Shaw objected, “But, damn it, I’m not dead yet!”” However, he read 
what Pearson had written—and woefully dull, stylistically flat, and 
grudgingly meagre the obituary proved when Pearson read it in 
November of 1950. Shaw suggested that not enough was made of 
the plays as art: “You must say that I have provided for the greatest 
players a modern grand repertory comparable only to that left by 
Shakespeare.” This plain statement of fact made apparently no im- 
pression on the obtuse and complacent Pearson. Shaw was most 
unlucky in his two “authorized” biographers. There is much excellent 
stuff in Pearson’s Portrait, but as Dr. F. E. Loewenstein, Shaw’s 
official bibliographer, wrote me a year or so ago, “Why not?” In other 
words, the composition of the book was supervised by Shaw himself. 
But Pearson’s Postscript shows how little he understood or appreciated 
Shaw’s real genius, and the pedantic and pompous mathematician 
of Chapel Hill, Archibald Henderson, the first “authorized” biog- 
rapher, in his two huge books on Shaw, displayed an even greater 
misunderstanding of the plays, and in his summary of “Shaw’s Stature” 
at his death, was even inaccurate about plain facts and details. 

Henderson pursued Shaw relentlessly for some thirty years with 
demands that he explain in algebraic symbols the exact methods of his 
technique and approach to playwriting, unaware that the quintessence 
of Shavianism, no less than that of Ibsenism, was that there is no 
formula. An unimaginative mathematician would not be satisfied 
either with Shaw’s frequently proclaimed catholicity of understanding, 
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so clearly demonstrated with dramatic objectivity in the characters 
of his plays, nor with Eric Bentley’s brilliant application of Kirkegaard’s 
Both/And formula to the Shavian method. Again and again Shaw, 
roused to almost passionate irony by Henderson, tried to explain that 
when the afflatus which he judged divine descends upon the artist, 
he does not create by the cold logic of the mathematician but by the 
warm and unparaphrasable logic of imagination, and Henderson duti- 
fully if dubiously copied down the passionate outbursts. Shaw con- 
stantly reiterated that art is not cinematography, and suggested that 
the artist is driven by his “evolutionary appetite” to choose from the 
apparently unmeaning whole of things his set of imaginary but 
plausible persons and situations in an attempt to offer an intelligible 
interpretation of life. The smaller men of the theatre, Shaw noted, 
“work for smaller ends to raise a laugh, to tell naughty stories in 
dramatic form, to tomfool or sentimentalize according to their taste 
and depth and that of the paying public; but the root of the business 
is our desire for larger and clearer consciousness of the nature and 
purpose of that wonderful mystery Life, of which we find ourselves 
the tormented and erratic, but still aspiring vehicles.” Much of the 
irony implicit in this answer was lost on Henderson, as it has been 
lost upon so many of Shaw’s critics, to most of whom might be applied 
his own comment upon Stephen Winsten’s niggling and negligible 
book of gossip of 1948, Days With Bernard Shaw: “He has no sense 
of comedy, and is out of his element in Shawland.” 

Indeed, few people have accepted Shaw’s constant insistence that at 
his best he wrote by inspiration and that constantly he was compelled 
to create by an inner urge. Yet as late as July of 1947, in his preface 
to Buoyant Billions, he wrote: 


I commit this to print within a few weeks of completing my 92nd year. At 
such an age I should apologize for perpetrating another play or presuming to 
pontificate in any fashion. I can hardly walk through my garden without a 
tumble or two; and it seems out of all reason to believe that a man who cannot 
do a simple thing like that can practise the craft of Shakespeare. .. . yet I cannot 
hold my tongue nor my pen. As long as I live I must write. If I stopped writing 
I should die for want of something to do. 


We all know that a tumble in the garden was to bring about his death 
before he had ceased to write. He went on: 


If I am asked why I have written this play I must reply that I do not know. 
. .- When I write a play I do not foresee nor intend a page of it from one end 
to the other: the play writes itself. I may reason out every sentence until I have 
made it say exactly what it comes to me to say; but whence and how and why 
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it comes to me, or why I persisted, through nine years of unrelieved market 
failure, in writing instead of in stockbroking or turf bookmaking or peddling, 
I do not know. You may say it was because I had a talent that way. So I had; 
but that fact remains inexplicable. 


Well, the play that followed, which Shaw himself admitted was “a 
trivial comedy . . . a comedietta,” was no masterpiece; my point 
is simply that to the end Shaw believed in “magic and miracle,” and 
surely there is some significance in the “buoyancy” of the man at 92. 

As dramatic craftsman, Shaw from the beginning could raise a laugh 
by the most obvious means in speech or action; he could provide a 
sensation to hold or to reawaken an audience’s attention by the use 
of novelty, of the unusual, of the striking; he could provide for those 
who must have them potboilers and tomfooleries; but he could never 
bring himself to tell a naughty story or to sentimentalize. (May one 
mention the present tendency, in the work of such dramatists as 
Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams, to sentimentalize naughty 
stories?) Sentiment Shaw possessed aplenty: steadily he eschewed 
the easy and in our day the normal dramatic themes of promiscuity 
and adultery and preferred to draw with warmth and hope and charity 
picture after picture of real marriage, of real comradeship between 
the sexes, from Adam and his Eve to Bishop Bridgenorth and his 
Alice, Hector Hushabye and his Hesione, King Magnus and his 
Jemima, Charles II and his Katherine. Few critics perceive that for 
sheer dramatic thrill the excitement of the air raid in the last act of 
Heartbreak House simply cannot compare with the compelling emo- 
tional crescendo of the elliptical, oblique and near-mystical discussion 
of the potentialities of life viewed against the heartbreaking realities 
of civilized existence in the trio played at the end of Act I by Hector, 
Hesione and Captain Shotover, or with the delicately quivering over- 
tones and undertones of the discussion of love between Ellie Dunn, 
torn by the conflict between idealism and economic frustration, and the 
old Captain, turned cold by wisdom and knowledge, warmed only by 
rum, trying desperately not to admit his own indomitable—and very 
Shavian—idealism. Few critics perceive the true harmonies, the un- 
disturbable and stable compositions, which permeate even the appar- 
ently purer discussion plays like Getting Married and The Apple Cart, 
and which make for inevitability and rightness within themselves and 
as part of the larger composition in such apparent separate passages 
of pure discussion as the dialogue in Hell of Man and Superman or the 
tent scene in Saint Joan or that paean of litany, wrongly much criticized 
as redundant or irrelevant, which is the epilogue to that play, that 
reverent litany of real religious faith which is no more disturbed by 
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its moments of humor than is the simple reverence of The Second 
Shepherd’s Play disturbed by the simple horseplay with the thieving 
Mak, and which ends with the heartbreaking and echoing human cry 
of Joan, “O God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready 
to receive Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Such truly religious passages as this are frequent in Shaw’s plays, 
and they remind us that in 1906, writing “The Author’s Apology” 
for the dramatic criticisms which James Huneker had collected from 
his Saturday Review articles of the ‘nineties, Shaw declared: 


Unfortunately [the] Christian Church, founded gaily with a pun, has been 
so largely corrupted by rank Satanism that it has become the Church where 
you must not laugh; and so it is giving way to that older and greater Church 
to which I belong: the Church where the oftener you laugh the better, because 
by laughter only can you destroy evil without malice, and affirm good fellow- 
ship without mawkishness. When I wrote, I was well aware of what an un- 
official census of Sunday worshippers presently proved: that churchgoing in 
London has been largely replaced by playgoing. This would be a very good 
thing if the theatre took itself seriously as a factory of thought, a prompter of 
conscience, an elucidator of social conduct, an armory against despair and dull- 
ness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man. I took it seriously in that way, and 
preached about it instead of merely chronicling its news and alternately petting 
and snubbing it as a licentious but privileged form of public entertainment. 


Throughout fifty-eight years of playwriting, Shaw took the theatre 
seriously, and it was his final triumph as an artist that he learned how 
suddenly to take off from whatever little bit of reality he was dealing 
with at the moment and swell and sweep us into a larger world implicit 
with intimations of ultimate significance. In the typically modest 
“Envoy” to his Everybody’s Political What’s What, Shaw, pleading 
his ignorance at 88, wrote: “Of the real world in which we dwell it 
is not possible for anyone to know more than the fragment that is 
within our personal experience or hearsay at any moment. Even that 
negligible fragment we see, not in the perspective of history, but as a 
distorted close-up.” But his personal experience included, he constantly 
maintained, that most personal of all experience, the mystical, and 
when the mystical Shaw took over the writing, as so frequently he did 
in the plays, one got no distorted close-up, one got the perspective of 
history and the intimations of ultimate significance. And this accom- 
plishment he made in the difficult field of comedy. His comedy is 
serious: in 1901 he declared that the finest sort of humor “draws 
a tear along with it.” In 1910 he found in Shakespeare “‘an irrepressible 
gaiety of genius which enables [his work] to bear the whole weight 
of the world’s misery without blanching. There is a laugh always ready 
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to avenge its tears of discouragement.” His “irrepressible gaiety of 
genius” Shaw achieved in the trance-scene of Getting Married, in the 
tremendous ending of the fitth of the Methusaleh plays, at the end 
of Too True To Be Good, often in Caesar and Cleopatra, in John Bull’s 
Other Island, in Major Barbara, in Androcles and the Lion, frequently 
in Joan, and almost throughout Heartbreak House. In such scenes and 
in such plays Shaw was not only a comedic genius but a genuine dra- 
matic poet. 


Il 


To me Heartbreak House remains Shaw’s masterpiece, because in 
that play Shaw the dramatic poet most thoroughly escaped, Shaw the 
maker of artistic, symphonic compositions, the Shaw who so thoroughly 
appreciated Shakespeare as fellow-artist, the Shaw who took the theatre 
seriously, the Shaw who so constantly expressed his scorn for plot not 
just to irritate his critics but because he was himself so much more 
interested in the “something behind all the time, of which I was not 
conscious, though it turns out to be the real motive of the whole 
creation.” It is this ‘something behind” which in the last analysis 


makes a play great, and Shaw in several plays and at many moments 


in others achieved the realization of the ‘something behind” in thrill- 
ing producible and actable terms. Shaw himself admitted to a prefer- 
ence for Heartbreak House. Blanche Patch records that he inscribed a 
gift copy: “Rightly spotted by the infallible eye of Frank Harris as 
My Best Play.” And he told the American playwright Paul Green: 
“My favorite is Heartbreak House and the reason for it is obvious. 
It has more of the miracle, more of the mystic belief in it than any of 
my others, and, too, it is a sort of national fable or a fable of 
nationalism.” 

Yet underneath the burden of the whole weight of the world’s misery 
which the Shavian protagonists bear without blanching is always a 
sane and sensitive levity. The Irish are possibly prone to cover up their 
sense of being “tormented and erratic” transients in this universe of a 
Heartbreak House by what may sometimes seem an unbecoming levity, 
but Shaw’s levity is really, in his own words, that “lightness of heart, 
without which nothing can succeed in the theatre,” “smiling comedy 
with some hope in it.” When Tolstoi complained that Shaw, in “show- 
ing up” his tormented and erratic Blanco Posnet, who like the earlier 
Devil’s Disciple, Dick Dudgeon, found himself to his horror perform- 
ing what seemed the heroic deeds of real nobility, effected the exposure 
in terms of comedy, the answer that came back from Shaw was as 
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much heartbreak as wisecrack, but hope lay in the heart and wisdom 
in the wit. “Supposing the world were only one of God’s jokes,”’ Shaw 
asked, “would you work any the less to make it a good joke instead 
of a bad one?” Defending his interpretation of Caesar as a departure 
from the traditional type of hero, Shaw argued that heroes, if possible 
at all in our time, must be “heroic in the true human fashion: that is, 
touching the summits only at rare moments, and finding the proper 
level of all occasions, condescending with humour and good sense to 
the prosaic ones, as well as rising to the noble ones, instead of ridicu- 
lously persisting in rising to them all on the principle that a hero 
must always soar, in season and out of season.” Is it possible that the 
proper placing of Shaw might be as The Hero as Artist? 

What he wrote of Shakespeare and Moliére was certainly true of 
himself: “their quarrel is rightly with God for not making man better.” 
But his quarreling never made him quarrelsome, and after contem- 
plating for ninety-four years what might seem one of God’s bad jokes, 
a world in which he saw, at the age of ten, our own country rent by 
civil strife, and in which, at ninety or so, he may well, like some 
of us weaker vessels, have fearfully foreseen universal break-up in 
the splitting of the atom, he still knew hope, still found defeatism 
“the wretchedest of policies”; he still aspired; he remained even- 
tempered and tolerant, broad-minded and eagerly inquisitive, honest 
and generous; he still held to the creed expressed a half-century ago: 
“This is the true joy of life: the being used for a purpose recognized 
by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrapheap; the being a force of nature, instead 
of a feverish, selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 

To others than the famous Lawrence of Arabia, Shaw was always 
“a great adventure.” Let us, as he did in his friend Morris, rejoice in 
him, who knew the true joy of life, who died before he was thoroughly 
worn out, who happily was spared a feverish and selfish end of 
lingering ailment, who as a unique force of nature fulfilled his mighty 
purpose, the making of a lasting monument of “smiling comedy with 
some hope in it.” Let us tormented but still aspiring vehicles of such 


Life Force as reluctantly we possess find solace in the hope of 
Bernard Shaw. 





















THE ROAD TO DISCOVERY 
C. J. SISSON 


WV; ARE STRANGELY INCURIOUS about the history of our own trade, 
the history of the study and teaching of Modern Humanities. 
The History of Science is more favored, in the sense of the physical 
sciences chiefly. There is in University College, London, for example, 
a Professor and a Department of the History and Philosophy of Science, 
and until recently, until the retirement of Professor Charles Singer, 
a Professor of the History of Medicine. The History of Art is, of 
course, an established subject in the University, with a Professor at 
University College and an independent Institute, the Courtauld Insti- 
tute, elsewhere in London. This subject may appear to be the equiva- 
lent in art of the History of Literature which is so widely taught 
and written upon, but it is more. It is also the history of scholarship 
in art. The term “scholarship,” indeed, seems to me to be the right 
term in English for all enquiries into the origins and progress of human 
knowledge. The term “science,” in English-speaking countries, is far 
too restricted and specialized in its connotation, where the German 
word Wissenschaft is all-embracing. 

It may seem strange that a university department of study devoted 
to the survey of the growth of human knowledge should exclude 
from its purview the vast congeries of studies that we include under 
“the Humanities,” ancient and modern. It can hardly be seriously 
argued that they are not of importance in the general movement of 
thought which we call philosophy, particularly in the field of moral 
philosophy. The History of Scholarship, then, ought to be a matter 
of especially deep concern and interest to all who pursue higher 
studies in the fields of language and literature, as charting not only 
the headwaters and the course of the stream to which they are con- 
tributing, but also a great tributary to the wide sea of human thought. 

This study, however, is grievously neglected, in private thought as 
in public institutions. There have been specialist studies, as of the 
history of classical scholarship, or of the beginnings of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship in modern times. The Shakespeare Survey now publishes 
annually a retrospect of scholarship, during the last fifty years or so, 
concerning some one main aspect of Shakespearian learning. The 
University of London has recently introduced into its syllabus a special 
subject for the M.A. degree by examination, “The History of Shake- 
spearian Scholarship.” It may be hoped that these are straws in the 
wind. But they are only straws, and the wind is hardly yet a breeze. 
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The question has been considerably obscured by the superior attrac- 
tion of the history of criticism, a study which has developed out of 
the ancient study of rhetoric in the modern world. The first continuous 
Professorship in English studies in this country began as a Chair of 
Rhetoric at Edinburgh University, and developed into a Chair of 
Rhetoric and English Literature. At University College the first Chair 
to be named a Chair of English Language and Literature, established 
in 1828, gave way for a time to Blair’s Professorship of Rhetoric and 
English Philology. Saintsbury’s great History of Criticism contains 
more of the history of scholarship than is generally recognized, but 
his prime interest was in taste, not scholarship. The two are, in truth, 
indivisible, or should be, though most accepted criticism in the public 
eye today is supercilious towards learning as a qualification for the art. 
It would be well perhaps if our universities were to study officially 
not “Literary Criticism” but “The History of Criticism and Scholar- 
ship.” 

One important result would follow from general attention among 
scholars to the history of literary and linguistic scholarship. We should 
see our subject in perspective. We should be able to look with en- 
lightened eyes upon the vast, centuries-long, panorama of our studies, 
and be able to think more clearly about the trend of their development 
today in the hands of the present generation of practitioners. There 
is need for a fresh approach to the whole problem of the purpose 
of academic study in the humanities, and the survey of the past is 
essential to this approach, no less than that consideration of the needs 
of our present society to which we are apt to give excessive attention 
in our deliberations. This holds true for those humane studies which 
deal with the languages and literature of other countries, no less than 
for such a domestic study as that of English in England. Indeed, 
I can see no essential difference between them; only differences in 
emphasis. . 

The study of English literature in our own country presents a 
reasonably plain picture to the seeing eye during the last two centuries, 
as it appears in the academic world. It begins with a long age of 
exploration and discovery, of which Warton’s History of English 
Poetry (1774) is the first great monument. Warton charted his 
territory as far back as to the Conquest. Conybeare, holder of the first 
Chair of Anglo-Saxon, at Oxford in 1807, revealed the older language 
and its literature to his university, and extended the territory to be 
surveyed. With this study went the provision of the means of study, 
the editing and publication of texts, in which the eighteenth century 
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was assiduous, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Ascham, 
Raleigh, collections of poets, dramatists, ballads, and biographies, the 
work of a numerous band of amateur scholars, major and minor. 

From the purely classical and English setting for these studies, we 
move on to the exploration of the European field as a background to 
English literature, as in Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe (1837), and to the beginnings of the comparative study of 
literatures. But the main purpose of study continued to be the reading 
of literature in ever widening circles and the concurrent provision of 
reading matter for others, with their result in the form of critical 
comment upon literature. On the linguistic side, the foundation of 
the Philological Society at University College, London, gave birth 
to the Early English Text Society to provide the necessary printed 
copies of the vast mass of medieval literature in manuscript. 

The outstanding heroes among academic reading men were perhaps 
Saintsbury at Edinburgh, and Henry Morley at University College, 
followed by Ker, who first brought Scandinavian literature into close 
relation with English studies. With the advent of R. W. Chambers 
as assistant, then successor to Ker, however, as of Kittredge at Harvard, 
a new spirit became apparent. It had long been active outside of the 
universities, reflecting the new age of scientific approach to human 
problems, as in the operations of the Shakespeare Society and New 
Shakespeare Society, essays in the study of historical, archaeological, 
and social backgrounds of literature, the exploration of archives in the 
search for new knowledge of facts, the beginnings of bibliographical 
and palaeographical science in application to textual study, much of 
it stimulated in England by the example of those German scholars 
who for long drew our scholars to sit at their feet, not least in medieval 
and linguistic studies. 

The main work of exploration, of survey, of the provision of modern 
editions of works of literature, even of facsimiles of manuscript works 
for purposes of study, might seem to have been completed. We have 
had numerous examples of textual criticism and commentary resting 
upon that equipment of all extant relevant matters which we call 
scholarship. And we have witnessed the confutation of much ancient 
and inveterate error, in the search for truth. Not, alas, the destruction 
of ancient error, which has ninety-nine lives and is fruitful in progeny. 
It is only at the very last stage of man’s pilgrimage that Ignorance falls 
into the pit. But scholarship has done its part in the war upon 
opinion. 
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It may seem that there is need for a redeployment of the great man- 
power of those engaged in scholarship in our great field of study. Who 
is not aware of the enormous waste of effort represented by a great 
deal of what is called research today? Many a University don resembles 
Earle’s University dun in this respect: 


He is a man of most unfortunate voyages, and no gallant 
walks the streets to less purpose. 


It is for the most part not his fault. It is partly misdirection, partly 
the pressure for the production of research at an early stage in an 
academic career, and partly the want of concerted guidance concerning 
the needs of the day in scholarship. He is often painfully conscious that 
by his labors he is giving little to scholarship, gaining for himself only 
a technique and a discipline, and condemning himself to an early 
and limited specialization—it may be in a field which soon ceases to 
satisfy his living interests. 

It is especially dangerous in these days above all, when the humanities 
are under severe fire and are fighting for survival against the strident 
claims of the useful sciences even in our universities, to lay them open 
to the accusation of being interlopers from Laputa in the modern 
world. 


II 


This question is exercising many able minds among those who are 
capable of this wider perspective of the history of learning in our 
group of subjects. We have a number of varying suggestions concerning 
the task that lies next before us and to which we should devote our 
energies more fruitfully. There are those whose interests lie in the field 
of criticism, and who seek to develop new techniques and new theories 
and to apply them to the interpretation of literature. For others, this 
interpretation is most fruitful in the light of “background studies” 
relating social and political history to literature. The history of liter- 
ature, again, is recommended as a companion study to that history 
of philosophical thought which illuminates its purpose. And there is 
a growing pressure for that study of the inter-relationship of literatures 
of different countries and languages which has been called “compara- 
tive literature” in English or, more correctly, in French la littérature 
comparée. None of these, of course, is new. But new emphases are 
proposed. 

There is, however, a feeling abroad that the main perspective of 
the history of our studies suggests a different answer to our problem. 
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It may seem that the known world of material for study has been 
explored, surveyed, and charted, and indeed its resources exhausted, 
by generation after generation of our predecessors and contemporaries, 
among them giants in power and stature, as well as innumerable honest 
and capable workmen, not least by virtue of the immense recent 
mobilization of effort and activity in the vast field of American aca- 
demic life in its rapid development. There is much agreement with the 
view that the next business of scholarship in English studies is further 
exploration and discovery, and the consequent provision of new 
material for study, or rather, to state the purpose more exactly, a 
nearer approximation to the position in which all relevant material 
is accessible for study. I cannot speak here, of course, for branches 
of the modern humanities other than English, and it may be that the 
perspective in the history of scholarship in French or German or 
Spanish studies has a different shape and suggests different con- 
clusions. 

In English studies the conclusion points in two directions. The first, 
with which I am less concerned here, is related to the development 
of new and as yet only partly explored repositories of books and 
manuscripts, such as the Huntington Library and the Folger Library, 
with others, in the United States, now open to the enquiries of com- 
petent scholars. The older repositories also, like the British Museum 
or Bodley’s Library, still offer scope enough for new discovery. It is 
of the utmost importance that the material, hitherto scattered among 
private owners, is gradually becoming concentrated in public reposi- 
tories, and so open to study. It is difficult for the toad under the 
harrow to rejoice in the operation of penal taxation. But the scholar 
may ruefully appreciate that soul of goodness in things evil which 
drives the Leicester Harmsworth Collection from Sussex into the 
Folger Library in Washington. 

The second is the further exploration of English State archives. 
This is no new story. It goes back to the casual probings of Greenstreet 
a hundred years ago, to the pioneer efforts of Professor Wallace of 
Nebraska early in the present century, and to his more systematic 
successor Dr. Hotson, the latter two being mainly devoted to the 
search for biographical material concerning Shakespeare. This con- 
centration upon Shakespeare, though intelligible, has obscured the real 
value of the vast mine of information awaiting attention. The ex- 
ploration of State archives, as also the examination and analysis of 
other manuscript collections, as recorded in Calendars of State Papers 
and the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission respectively, 
has been in the hands of historians, who were chiefly interested in 
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social and especially political history. The purview of their examina- 
tion, moreover, left out the enormous mass of records of the great 
Prerogative Courts of Law, and in particular the Court of Chancery. 
These are, in the main, still virgin fields, apart from sporadic incursions, 
as by Dr. Wallace, and my own explorations during the last twenty- 
five years. 

These records, however, reflect the daily life of the people of England 
as no other material does. They approach the immediacy and familiar- 
ity of the daily newspaper, with a far greater certainty of truth. They 
furnish, in the utmost detail, and over the whole field of life and 
society, the background to the literature of Tudor and Stuart England, 
as do those of the Court of Chancery for later periods also. They 
go beyond the provision of “background studies,” in the occasional 
furnishing of information concerning events which were directly 
reflected in literature and were the sources from which poets and 
dramatists drew their subjects taken from real life. Nor is it only 
the information that is of.importance. The procedure of these Courts 
of Law involved the attendance of witnesses, their giving of evidence, 
and the record of their testimony, written down in Chancery directly 
from their lips, with reports approved and signed by the witness. The 
Courts of Star Chamber and of Chancery in particular drew to London 
litigants and witnesses from the remotest provinces of England and 
Wales during Term time, including sometimes almost the whole adult 
population of a country village like Rowington in Warwickshire. 
There were probably few inhabitants of Tudor and Stuart England 
who did not at some time appear in one or other of these Courts. 

It is clear, therefore, that the systematic and exhaustive examination 
of these records would add greatly to our knowledge of the life-histories 
of men. of note in literature, and enable the Dictionary of National 
Biography to be rewritten in no small degree. It is not surprising that 
Dr. Wallace found a signed deposition of Shakespeare in the Court 
of Requests, a single discovery which was of the greater importance 
because of the signature which in the hands of competent palaeograph- 
ers led to far-reaching conclusions. I myself found the only hitherto 
known signatures of Thomas Heywood at the foot of depositions in 
Chancery which were of biographical significance for him as also 
informative in their detailed account of the familiar, day-by-day organ- 
ization and activities of a great company of actors, who all also gave 
evidence. Such evidence, moreover, includes the place of residence 
and the age of the witness. Thus, to find Ben Jonson appearing and 
informing the Court that he is resident at Gresham College helps 
to give significance to some of his writings, the Discoveries and the 
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English Grammar. Heywood states his age on a given day, and for the 
first time we have firm evidence of the date of his birth. It appears 
thus that he was writing plays before he was twenty. 

In the Court of Star Chamber, as I have shown, we find accounts 
in detail of topical plays by leading dramatists of the time, of the 
events reflected in these plays, and their outcome. Star Chamber and 
Chancery rival one another in ample information concerning the un- 
fortunate young Wiltshireman, Thomas Rogers, and his intended 
introduction to the Queen of Fairies, who with Rogers appeared in 
due course on the London comic stage in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
as Dol Common and Dapper. Much has been written concerning the 
absurdity of the opening of the story of King Lear. But it is no 
fairy tale, whatever its origin. There are, in fact, several instances 
in English life of the time of men of great wealth and place dividing 
their kingdoms during their lifetime between their children, with the 
same unhappy results. A notorious instance created a great stir in 
London in 1589, in a year to which we may well attribute the old 
play of King Leire upon which Shakespeare founded his great tragedy. 
The story is told in great detail in Chancery, and there are startling 
parallels between the tragic story of Sir William Allen and that of 
Lear, which would give topical poignancy to the play on the London 
stage. 

The net of discovery is cast widely over every field of knowledge 
of in‘zrest to the humanist. The bibliographer finds the history of 
printing and of books and their publication, in great quantity and 
detail. The story of the origin and fate of Hooker’s masterpiece has 
been told. There is material for the history of Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments and its abridgements. And direct information supplied in 
Chancery by one of the authors of the hitherto anonymous Relation 
of Maryland enabled me with certainty to attribute this famous book 
to Jerome Hawley and John Lugar, two of the first adventurers to 
the Plantation there. So with the history in general of exploration 
and colonization in America, from the days of Henry VIII onwards. 

Even for the philologist there is ample material in this vast mass 
of manuscript material to add to that of printed books of the period, 
with the advantage that much of it is in effect a transcript at first hand 
from the spoken word, as in Chancery depositions; with clear evidence 
of this immediacy in examples of phonetic reproduction of sounds 
heard. A Chancery clerk, taking down at speed the evidence of a 
West Riding Yorkshireman, writes the word “vurse,” is brought 
up short by its unintelligibility, makes enquiry, deletes ‘“‘vurse” and 
writes “horse.” Another makes four successive attempts, each deleted 
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in turn, before he achieves the correct representation of the name of an 
Essex weaver, as pronounced by him, George Jeys. There is a mine 
therefore in these documents of linguistic material in syntax, pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary, and dialect, as of place-names, field-names, and 
surnames, often directly commented upon at the time of examination. 
The records of the Court of Chancery contain a vast mass of such 
depositions taken down in examinations in the Chapel of the Rolls in 
Chancery Lane, from the time of Edward VI onwards. The procedure 
of the Court, much maligned for its delays, demanded the fullest 
enquiry into all facts even remotely relevant to the issues involved, 
in its desire to arrive at equitable decisions. The scope of these 
detailed enquiries is precisely the source of their exceptional value for 
us today, and their informality is precious. The Judges had, like us, 
an insatiable curiosity. Even the Clerks were capable of humorous 
comment, it would seem. On November 17, 1591, such a clerk 
recorded the appearance of a London woman to give evidence: 


Katherine FitzJames of Shoe Lane in Fleet Street, mayd 
(as she saith) of the age of 56 yeres. 


Perhaps the clerk had only a very literal turn of mind! Miss FitzJames, 
by the way, was known to the poet Michael Drayton. 


Ill 


The road to discovery, the collection of the new knowledge which 
seems to me to be the proper corporate activity for the next generation 
of scholars in our field, at any rate in English studies, lies in the full 
exploration of the vast mass of archives which have as yet been probed 
only, and by individual effort. There is ample scope for choice of a 
first great voyage of discovery. There are the records of the London 
Guilds, Grocers, Mercers, Drapers, and others, of which I have not 
been able to speak today, though they are in my own knowledge and 
experience revealing. There are the Courts of Star Chamber of 
Requests, of Exchequer. But I have given reason for my choice of 
Chancery in the first place and in especial of its depositions. 

The work is beyond the power of individual scholars. It must be 
carried out by a team of workers under proper leadership and with 
adequate finance to support such a project. The historian of Tudor 
and Stuart England is forever returning to the great storehouses of 
original historical fact contained in the printed Calendars of the Letters 
and Papers of Henry the Eighth, or the Calendars of State Papers. A 
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similar Calendar of Chancery Depositions, printed and made available 
for study, with adequate indexes, would furnish material for a new 
and fruitful approach to all the problems of literary, social, and 
economic life in England in that great age, leading students for the next 
hundred years to sources of new knowledge of significance in literary 
history. , 

This is my suggested road to discovery. It is the most promising 
single project of study and research. Its promise is incalculable, but 
those who have been prospectors in such a mine-field cannot doubt 
that every rift is loaded with ore. The time is ripe for its full develop- 
ment. 

It is in this faith that undergraduate teaching in palaeography, 
archives, and bibliography has long been a part of the Honors course 
in English at University College, equipping young students with the 
techniques necessary for subsequent exploration of all manuscript 
material as of early printed books. The proper contents of such uni- 
versity training may well come into consideration in any new examina- 
tion of the purposes of academic studies in the modern humanities, 
as of the needs and trends of scholarship, in the light of a fresh survey 
of its long history. Certainly such exercises delight the young student 
and give him a sense of immediacy and vividness in his contacts 
with the life and literature of the past. He is made free of the arcana 
of scholarship. And the quick suppleness and ingenuity of youth befits 
him for the rapid development of a skill which comes more slowly 
in later years.* 





* Read as the inaugural Presidential Address before the Modern Humanities Research 
Association, January 3, 1951, in London. 








DEMOCRITUS EXPOSTULATES WITH HIS LADY 















My love shall never die: 

White fields and leaden sky 

Do not withhold young nature’s birth, 
Sun-summoned from the aging earth. 


The gray and white must fly 
Before the quick’ning breath of spring; ( 
The fruitful rain its gift must bring. 

O 


Stark trees do not deny tr 
The throbbing of the west wind’s swell, ar 
Nor urgent April’s suit repel. th 

X 
All essence must defy B 
Finality, my mind’s defeat: st 
The cold, felled wood is nascent heat. 0! 

9: 
Within the log still lie P 
Our flowered vales, each hue: h 
A kindling spark can all renew. le 

n 


See how the hearth flames vie 
For colors from the sun’s first ray, 
The red of autumn, green of May! 


Too much escapes thine eye: 
The myriad colors of the fire 
Revive the sun’s prophetic pyre. 


Against the black descry, 
In shining sparks with their brief flight, 
The starry replica of night. 


a a ae ee ee ee 


The dusky smoke floats high 


The cyclic raindrop to ensnare 
And iridize the arching flare. 


Earth, water, fire, my love, the air— 
Eternal atoms—all are there. 


STUART CUTHBERTSON 

















A NOVELIST DISCOVERS A NOVELIST: 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF H. H. BOYESEN 
AND GEORGE W. CABLE 


ARLIN TURNER 


O* FEBRUARY 18, 1877, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, professor at Cor- 
nell University, addressed a letter to George W. Cable in New 
Orleans. The correspondence opened by this letter reflects a warm, 
trusting friendship and a mutual eagerness to share ideas, experiences, 
and aspirations. They exchanged views freely as they strove to define 
the nature and art of fiction, in the same literary climate in which 
William Dean Howells and Henry James were maturing as novelists. 
Boyesen was veering sharply, the letters show, from his earlier romantic 
stories toward the later novels in which he explored the social problems 
of the time. In the years encompassed by the correspondence Cable 
gathered his seven earlier magazine stories to make his first volume, 
published his first two novels, and severed his business ties to rely, as 
he said, on his “gray goose pen” for a livelihood. From Boyesen’s 
letters he drew, no doubt, much of the courage and assurance he 
needed, for Boyesen, though four years younger than Cable, was 
widely acquainted among authors and editors, contributed regularly 
to the magazines, and by 1877 had published three books. 

After receiving an advanced education in his native Norway, Boyesen 
had landed in New York on April 1, 1869. Obliged to support mem- 
bers of his family, he had no choice but to keep steady employment, 
first on a Dano-Norwegian newspaper in Chicago, then as a teacher 
at the Swedenborgian university at Urbana, Ohio, and after 1873 at 
Cornell, following a period of study in Europe. From boyhood, how- 
ever, he had wanted to write and had resented all interference with his 
literary work. In 1871 he met William Dean Howells, who began 
accepting his writings for the Atlantic. From then on he was a 
prolific author of both prose and poetry and found ready publication 
in magazines and books.’ 

Since his school days Cable had yearned to write, but with him as 
with Boyesen the first necessity had been to make a living for himself 
and several dependents. At the age of fourteen he had been left the 
main support of his widowed mother, two sisters, and a younger 
brother. He had dropped out of school to begin work before graduat- 
ing from high school, and when discharged from the Confederate 





1. See “Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen” in Lawrence M. Larson, The Changing West (Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1937), pp. 82-115. 
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cavalry at the end of the war, he returned to New Orleans and held 
the family together while employed as a clerk, an apprentice engineer, 
and a bookkeeper. After two years as reporter and columnist for the 
New Orleans Picayune, he returned to the counting-desk and began 
writing and laying away the stories which he found almost ready 
made, he said, in the records he studied in the archives of the city. 

Early in 1873 he read some of his stories of early New Orleans to 
Edward King, who was traveling through the South to write the series 
of papers which appeared in Scribner’s Monthly Magazine and then 
in a volume titled The Great South. King was so delighted that he 
hastened one of them away to the Scribner’s office. It was rejected, 
but by enthusiastic intercession he persuaded Richard Watson Gilder, 
the associate editor, to accept the second one he sent, “ ’Sieur George.” 
It appeared in the issue of October, 1873. Scribner’s of the following 
year contained “Belles Demoiselles Plantation” and “ ’Tite Poulette.” 
Two more stories were printed in 1875, “Jean-ah Poquelin” and 
“Madame Deélicieuse”; “Café des Exilés” came the next March. The 
seventh story, “Posson Jone’,” was in Appleton’s Journal on April 1, 
1876. Cable had seen the stories commended locally and in national 
journals. After accepting “ ’Sieur George,” Gilder had predicted a 
bright future for him and, seconded by Robert Underwood Johnson, 
the assistant editor, had asked repeatedly since then for more stories. 

In 1877, however, Cable’s production had reached an uncertain 
pause. The first story submitted had been rejected by several editors 
besides Gilder; three other stories had been rejected and destroyed; 
“Posson Jone’ ” had been refused by Gilder and had been offered to 
several other editors before landing in Appleton’s. In 1871 three 
publishers declined to bring out a volume of his miscellaneous prose 
and verse from the Picayune, and two years later Scribner refused to 
publish his stories in a volume, even when he offered to secure five 
hundred subscribers, for, he was told, “collections of short stories are 
almost unsalable.” The seven stories had been sold at an average of 
about seventy dollars each. Cable had sent no new stories to the 
editors since 1875, and there was nothing near completion on his desk. 
He wanted to write a novel, and it might pay enough, he thought, to 
release in turn more of his time for writing. But in the hours he could 
steal from his bookkeeper’s desk, writing a novel would be slow, and 
the question kept coming up as to whether, for the sake of his family 
at least, he should not abandon authorship and invest all his efforts 
in his business career. Yet, his ambition to write, the black sheep 





2. For the main facts of Cable’s life see L. L. C. Biklé, George W. Cable: His Life and Letters 
(New York, 1928). 
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of his flock, he called it, was always present, and at times he thought 
of leaving the counting-room and devoting himself entirely to literature. 
The first of Boyesen’s letters supplied an argument in this continuing 
debate. 


Ithaca N.Y. Feby 18th 1877.° 
Mr. G. W. Cable. 
Dear Sir, 

I am one of the many who have during the last three or four years been 
following your career as a man of letters with profound interest & have been 
yearning for an opportunity to tell you how highly they value everything that 
has hitherto come from your pen. Some seven years ago when I made a short 
visit to the South & spent about a week in New Orleans, I saw plainly what 
a golden opportunity there was for a novelist who had eyes to see & a tongue 
to speak with. I even most emphatically impressed this upon a young aspirant 
to literary honors who is still living in New Orleans (Mr. Espy Williams‘) but 
he was so dazzled with medieval chivalry, that I believe my advice was lost 
upon him. Then imagine my delight when your masterly story “Belles Dem. 
Plantation” (the first story of yours which happened to fall into my hands) 
suddenly laid bare to me the treasure the presence of which I had dimly di- 
vined. The parallelism between the two branches of the house of De Charleu, 
the “low-down Choctaw & the high-up noblesse,” the different phases the 
same family traits assume in the two representatives of the name—in fact the 
whole plan & execution of the story have always seemed to me excellent— 
above the need of praise. And still since I read this sketch, I have never missed 
an opportunity to praise you in public as in private. I have lectured about you 
to my students (I am a professor in the Cornell University) & have made 
many ardent converts among the coming generation of critics. Among our 
graduates there are at least twenty every year who go into journalism; so before 
long you will find critics who are not afraid to say that a thing is fine without 
waiting for some authority to recognize it before [them].—Madame Delicieuse 
with her charming mendacity is also a great favorite of mine. I know it almost 
by heart. 

I am delighted to have from my friend Mr. Gilder that you are at present 
at work upon a novel. And if that idiot Seelye doesn’t succeed in engineering 
his bill through Congress & thereby giving the death-blow to American author- 
ship,® I shall soon expect the pleasure of seeing it in print. I for one shall regard 





3. This and the others of Boyesen’s letters following are in the Cable Collection at the 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane University. They are printed here with the per- 
mission of the Librarian, Dr. Garland C. Taylor, and Mr. H. H. Boyesen, grandson of the 
novelist. 

4. Espy W. H. Williams (1852-1908) wrote poetry and drama while he conducted an - 
insurance business in New Orleans. Some of his plays are Prince Carlos, Parrhasius, A 
Cavalier of France, The Emperor’s Double. 

5. Julius Hawley Seelye (1824-1895), a member of Congress from 1875 to 1877, had intro- 
duced on January 9, 1877, a bill to permit the free importation of books (H. R. No. 4364, 

Second Session of the Forty-Fifth Congress). 
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it as a pleasure & a duty to praise you in speech & print & thereby, as I hope, 
do a little toward preparing the way for your novel. 

If now or in future I can be of any service to you, I hope you will not hesitate 
to let me know. My acquaintance among men of letters is very extensive,— 
still don’t imagine that I want to put you under any obligation to me. I only 
wish to hasten the day when our whole public shall recognize your exceptional 
merit,—your genius—as cordially as does 


Your sincere admirer 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 


In his reply, which has not been preserved among his other letters 
to Boyesen, Cable outlined his plans for a novel, The Grandissimes, 
published three years later. He no doubt knew the fiction, poetry, 
and criticism which his correspondent had published in the Atlantic 
and Scribner’s, and he may have seen his books, Gunnar (1874), A 
Norseman’s Pilgrimage (1875), and Tales from Two Hemispheres 
(1876); but he would have to wait to learn from subsequent letters 
the full story of Boyesen’s life. 


Ithaca N.Y. March 17th 1877.° 
My dear Mr. Cable, 

I need not tell you that your letter was profoundly interesting to me, & | 
should have answered it long ago, if I had felt equal to it. The fact is, I have 
been threatened with an attack of typhoid fever. ... 

The magnificence of the material for your novel quite dazzled me, & your 
little parenthetical remarks, sprinkled through the main narrative, convinced 
me that you see both your dangers & your exceptional advantages as clearly as 
any novelist I ever knew. You have such a superb grip on reality—that is 
what I have always admired in your sketches & still you are so far removed 
from being a mere dry, materialistic photographer of actual events. You will 
soon know me well enough not to suspect me of flattery, and it is my conviction 
that there is not a man living in the U.S. at present who is more finely 
equipped as a novelist than yourself. It would seem therefore a bit of presump- 
tion on my part, were I to offer you any suggestions. 

And still if my advice is worth anything, you certainly shall have it. I read 
with a glow of delight your brief sketch of your plot; & I saw immediately 
what your chances were. Yours is going to be the kind of novel which the 
Germans call a “Kulturroman,” a novel in which the struggling forces of 
opposing civilizations crystalize & in which they find their enduring monument. 
That is rather awkwardly expressed,. but you know what I mean. As I have 
no doubt you have decided what réle each of the characters you mention [is] 
to play in the story, I should be loath to create confusion by offering suggestions 
in that direction; moreover I know too little about them to venture to have any 





6. Portions of this letter are printed in Biklé, pp. 55-56. 
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opinions. I merely know that out of the material you display before me, I would 
undertake to make a dozen novels, all tolerably unhackneyed; but you can do 
the same & in the course of time will do it. 

The way to bring the book out is, in my opinion, to offer it to Gilder for the 
Magazine. (Dr. Holland’ is a good friend of mine in spite of the disparity 
in years but unfortunately in our literary tastes we are greatly at variance.) 
I think you will have a good chance of being accepted & your novel will then 
be widely read & will make its own reputation. However, keep me informed 
of its progress, & if you should fail with Scribner’s, try the Atlantic & the 
Galaxy. I know the editors of. both & will take you up long before you present 
yourself.—I hope you don’t object to this innocent artifice. For magazine editors, 
as you know, never read any magazine but their own. I am going to start for 
New York to-morrow & shall stay for two weeks. My address there is Scribner’s. 
I shall of course say nothing about your novel; only I like to talk about what 
you have done already. Sincerely your friend 

Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 


Boyesen’s delight in Cable’s materials looks backward to his own 
early romantic tales of Norway, which reflected the glamor his memory 
cast over his homeland and took advantage of the popular appeal of 
remote lands. His admiration for Cable’s “grip on reality” looks for- 
ward to his later books. On his trip to Europe in 1873, he had come 
under the influence of the Russian novelist Turgenev, whom he met in 
Paris, and had begun to feel that it is not enough for the novel simply 
to entertain romance-hungry girls, that it must recognize an obligation 
to reality. In Cable’s stories he found rich materials presented with 
such a reverence for actuality as to lend conviction to every detail, 
whether of history or of immediate observation. 


New Orleans, April 27th 1877.® 
My Dear Mr. Boyesen: 

I have no good reason for writing to you now that I have not had for three 
or four weeks; I ought certainly to have written to you that long ago to thank 
you for your last, kind letter. It gives me great encouragement and confirms 
me in the belief that I have the material before me with which to make a 
stirring book, if only, my dear Sir, if only I had the Health! 

I have not done a stroke since—about the date of your last letter. Have been 
sent away from the City in search of the fountain which my late fellow-citizen 
Ferdinand DeSoto did not find, and have returned to my wallowing over the 





7. Dr. J. G. Holland, a prolific author himself, was editor of Scribner’s but left Gilder to 
exercise the editorial function except for occasional consultation. 

8. Cable’s letters to Boyesen are in the Columbia University Library, deposited by H. H. 

Boyesen. They are printed with the permission of the Library, of Mr. Boyesen, and of 

Cable’s daughter, Mrs. L. L. C. Biklé. 
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desk in this office and there is no health in me and I am now running the 
gamut of codliver oil, whiskey, iron, arsenic, and—awfullest of all—friends’ 
multitudinous medical advice. 

Of course, after this confession, you are prepared to hear me express the 
confident belief that I shall soon be tough and hearty again. I intend to finish 
that book—I intend to get my enterprise to the top of the hill if I have to roll 
it up with my hind legs! This to the friends who are so kind as to look and 
wish for the success of my literary designs. With a separate acknowledgment 
for every line of your esteemed letter, I am—yours truly, 


G. W. Cable 


An attack of malarial fever in 1866 had laid Cable up for two years, 
and had left him weakened for still other years. His habit of adding 
church and civic activities to his counting-room duties and of super- 
adding his studying and writing kept his health near exhaustion. Much 
of his writing was done in the hours between four in the morning and 
time to begin at the office, for then his house was without the noises 


of children. 


Ithaca N.Y. Nov. 24th 1877. 
My dear Mr. Cable, 

Hardly a week has passed during these many months which has not suggested 
to me the thought of you. Your letter of April last touched me too keenly,— 
I could not answer it immediately without giving full vent to my feelings & 
perhaps forcing upon you more of my sympathy than might have been agree- 
able to you. I hardly know now what to say to you, except to express most 
fervidly my hope that you are regaining your health & see your way clear to 
finish your novel. I have told you before how strongly your work has impressed 
me, how genuine it seemed to me, how true & artistic. And now several years 
have elapsed & nothing has appeared from your hand. Have therefore the 
kindness to drop me a few lines on receipt of this & tell me sincerely, if you 
can, what your physical condition is, & what hopes you have of ultimate re- 
covery. If it did not sound so extravagant, I could almost wish that I might 
spare you some of my own superfluous vigor; for Nature has endowed me with 
such a superb health, that it seems as if nothing could break it down. 

I talked with Dr. Holland about you this summer & he expressed the hope 
that you would send him your novel as soon as it is finished. 

You hardly know down there in the literary Sahara of the South how many 
hearty friends & warm admirers you have here in the North. I mean no dis- 
respect to the South, but I have been there & know how uncongenial its atmos- 
phere must be to a true artist. I read “Madame Delicieuse” aloud to a number 
of my students the other day & moved some of them to tears. O, could I but 
reach you in some way to prove to you in deed my good-will & my cordial 
friendship! 
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I am plodding along with a rather ambitious critical work on Goethe, Schiller 
& Lessing which I hope to publish in March or April. It occupies me steadily 
& gives me much quiet happiness. In the January Scribner you will find a poem 
of mine (illustrated by Miss Hallock®), which has some true spirit in it,— 
at least so it appears to me. But you know an author’s opinion of his own work 
it never quite reliable. 

If you will give me an opportunity to serve you in any way, believe me, that 
it will give me great pleasure. This is no empty phrase, but a heart-felt wish. 

Hoping that you will not leave me long in uncertainty I am 

Most sincerely your friend 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 


New Orleans, Jan’y 3’d, 1878. 
Mr. H. H. Boyesen, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
My dear, good friend: 

If one, two or three pages could have contained what I wanted to reply to 
you I would have written them long ago. Even now I shall not express the 
hearty gratitude with which I accept and cherish the warm and generous friend- 
ship of your letter. My business shall be first of all to respond to your request 
which, you remember, was that I should tell you sincerely what my physical 
condition is, and what hopes I have of ultimate recovery. 

Since I last wrote you, I have not opened the desk where lies the work I laid 
down last March. I passed through a long stretch of debilitating weather and 
at last, in the fall, took a month’s holiday which improved me very much. My 
resolution has been, from the first, not to trifle with my complaint—not to do 
what necessity did not compel me to do, and to allow myself every physical 
indulgence likely to prove beneficial as far as my means would permit; and this 
resolution has been so faithfully kept that were I now ever so ill I could not 
reproach myself. But I am not; I am almost entirely free from the faint, 
lingering consciousness of having been threatened, last spring, with an attack 
of inflammation of a pair of—what my physician says are—perfectly sound, 
healthy lungs. Since the 15th of October my recovery has been in the face of 
a prodigious amount of work. I have often been detained at my desk until 
nearly midnight and have felt the manual labor less than the cares that accom- 
panied it. Nobody could have done this work for me, else I should have 
secured the assistance; and when a man gets into the thick of a fight it is his 
duty to himself, his people and the great Author of his abilities to fight through, 
whether it be on the grand scale—against soldiers on a battle field—or on a 
microscopic scale, against consumption in a counting-room. 

Consumption; now the ugly word is out. What I want to assure you is that 
I haven’t a single symptom of that complaint; not one of those ugly little experi- 
ences which have to be explained away. If it was not that my every available 





9. “Jarl Sigurd’s Christmas Eve,” XV, 289-93; illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote, who 
appeared often in Scribner’s as both author and illustrator. Included in Idyls of Norway 
and Other Poems (New York, 1882), with “Jarl” altered to “Earl.” 
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moment of time is snatched up by my business as the raw material is scooped 
up and whisked away by the elevator in a mill, I should be writing on my 
book every day. 

You must know I am what you might call reduced to vulgar fractions; that 
is I am sold into three different slaveries. I am in the service of a cotton-house 
as book-keeper, cashier and what-not; then I am in the service of the Cotton 
Exchange as clerk of their Treasury etc. etc. (the etceteras are perfectly legiti- 
mate). I am also Treasurer’s clerk for the National Cotton Exchange. These 
three occupations run into one give me a fair revenue; at any rate I do not 
have to make bricks without straw. I have a dear wife, a beloved mother, a 
pretty home, five nestlings and no creditors in the unpleasant sense of the word. 

And yet, my dear Mr. Boyesen, I have just that discontent—I keep up just 
that champing of my bit that you, I know, would want me to indulge in. 
I ought to be writing. A man ought to keep invested the talents of gold that 
God has given him as well as the talents of silver. I can write better than | 
can do anything else. Business is distasteful to me. I love literature; I’m no 
Samson in it, it’s true; but so much the more it doesn’t follow that I should 
have my eyes punched out & go to grinding corn in this Philistia of a country. 

I am going to unbosom myself to you completely; that is, if I have not already 
done so. Some years ago I made up my mind to try literature as a means of 
living. I was then in this office where I am writing tonight. I made the concern 
a proposition which I supposed they would reject; then I was to try my literary 
pen. But they accepted it. The Cotton Exchange was paying me a small salary. 
The next season, with the same intent I asked the Exchange to increase my 
salary. It was doubled. The next year I still yearned for freedom. The 
Exchange again doubled my hire. Another year passed—the National Exchange 
doubled my pay. This year I had intended employing some one to work with 
me in such a way as to give me time for literature; it was under a similar 
arrangement that I wrote my Creole Sketches. But a difficulty has sprung up 
(which I am not at liberty to mention) and which holds me just now in sus- 
pense. There is one thing, though, that I have made up my mind about any- 
how; not to write for the meagre remuneration which I have been taking 
heretofore. It may be every bit the magazines are able to pay, but that does 
not increase the amount at all. 

You see I have not herded with commercial men without catching some of 
their ways. I believe in being adequately paid for a thing. If I could get just 
twice what I have been getting for my writings I could arrange to write, easily 
& quickly enough. How savage I am in the absence of the foe. If I were writing 
to our friend Gilder it would take me a week to whisper—“remuneration!” 

Here is one mistake I have made: attempting a whole book which I must 
withhold until it is finished, until which time I can realize nothing on it. The 
consequence is I dare not coquette with my commercial engagements be it ever 
so daintily. But wait! First, I shall—I will, God willing, finish the work I have 
commenced. Second, only give me time to finish pay’g for my pretty little 
house—a couple of years or so—and I am determined then to make room 
among my occupations for the delightful one of authorship. Meantime I have 
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really nothing to complain of. If it wasn’t for one single thing I should be 
altogether comfortable—the black sheep in my flock is my ambition. I drug 
it with every possible opiate; I get it to sleep, I jog along with it muffled up in 
my bosom, I think I have peace, when—here comes a letter from Gilder or 
yourself, and—it takes me weeks to get the brat quiet again. 

Now, consider, you brought all these four pages upon yourself. I promise 
you never to talk as much about myself again in any other letter. But I beg 
you, when you write again (which I hope you will be so kind as to do & do 
soon) to write me about yourself. I long to know you better. I would take the 
journey North just to grasp your noble hand. If you have a better likeness of 
yourself than the wood cut in Scribner’s do be good enough to send it to me. 

I have just read over the foregoing and am simply aghast. What am I to 
do? If I do not send it to you I shall not get another opportunity to write in 
another month; I am ignoring three engagements to write tonight. And yet if 
I do send it, why, Mr. Boyesen, it is four unbroken pages of concentrated com- 
placency. It doesn’t sound grateful, it doesn’t feel warm, it doesn’t echo your 
fine chivalry—it’s a tradesman’s letter! woe’s mel 

I wanted to write something affectionate for—if you will allow me—that is 
how I feel toward you. I thank heaven for such a friend as I am constrained 
to believe you are. I want to see your face. I want to touch you. I want to 
ask you a thousand little questions. Cannot you come down here? In the 
Mardi-gras season for instance. I’ll house you. We'll break bread together 
under my orange & fig. 

But now good-night. I yearn toward the North. To me that is the South. 
There is the sunlight & flowers and fruits—there is Boyesen. 

Yours truly 


G. W. Cable 


This letter and Boyesen’s which follows, with its momentous news 
for Cable, crossed in the mail. 


Editorial Rooms of Scribner’s Monthly, 
743 Broadway, New York. 
Jany 8th 1878. 

My dear Mr. Cable, 

Although you never answered my last letter, you have constantly been in 
my mind. I had the pleasure to-day to induce Mr. Scribner to undertake the 
publication of your short stories in book-form which I understand from Gilder 
he refused to do last year. I had two interviews with him on the subject & 
finally succeeded in convincing him that you were a great man. 

I think I can sell at least a hundred copies among my students & with the 
number you have agreed to dispose of in the South, the publishers will be more 
than safe. I shall rejoice with all my heart to see these delightful stories as a 
book. It is the first genuinely artistic contribution to our literature which the 
South has given us & may it be the forerunner of much more to come. Do, let 
me hear from you soon. I return to Ithaca this week. 

Ever cordially yours 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
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New Orleans, Jan’y 14th, 1878, 
(My) dear (Mr.) Boyesen: 

I thought I was done writing love-letters. Yet here I am sitting and wonder- 
ing what pressure of affectionate familiarity you will endure to the square inch, 
and where I must expect to encounter the frozen zone of conventional dignity. 
But soberly now, and with deep gratitude for your active goodness, let me ask 
what is to be done to effect a consummation of what your warm heart has. 
so generously conceived? 

I suppose like a poor maiden in love I must wait to be “asked.” A letter 
from Scribners, it seems to me, is in order. In it I fancy they will say, (& fairly 
enough), that having been persuaded that my stories in book form would 
possibly pay a trifle they are willing to take some risk if I am still ready with 
the offer they were forced to decline two Autumns ago. If so, I should have 
to reply that I would have to “survey the tangled ground” once more before 
committing myself. Or rather, before I answered them I should have to see 
the book sellers (who are the bluest set of bankrupts in the southwest) and get 
their forecasts of their special little patch of sky. Eighteen months ago my 
stories were a small sensation here; today I do not know what their reception 
would be until I look around and “feel the market.” If Mr. Scribner expects 
to hear from me first will you please let me know it. 

You see I lack one essential of true greatness; I am not sanguine that my 
book will make hot cakes ashamed of themselves. (But whisper it not to Miché 
Scribner!) 

I have found you out to be so generous that I believe you will answer this. 
Please, then, tell me how much revision—never mind; the publishers are the 
proper people to answer that. I shall want to revise the stories—they need it. 
Thye’ve got to be published now if only for your sake. But one thing I want 
you to promise me; you mention your students in connection with 100 copies— 
I shudder—; if you love me don’t offer anything that ever I do to anybody 
except on its intrinsic merits. You will excuse me for appearing to suspect such 
a thing; it’s such a common occurrence down here, and therefore—besides all 
better reasons—because I am a Southerner—I would like the handful of people 
that make up my little world to be assured I am nobody’s widow. 

At the same time I accept your chivalrous aid; here’s my hand. 

I cannot close just yet. I feel that before the end of the week now opening | 
shall have decided upon one of the turning points of my life, and whom should 
I talk to about it if not to you, good friend. Gilder writes me a letter in which 
he offers (for Dr. Holland) to engage to take my unfinished novel. If I decide 
to respond yea, I must make engagements looking to the pursuit of Authorship 
as a profession; if nay, it is to turn to mercantile pursuits for life. There is no 
trifling with the issue; it is on me & must be bravely met. On either side I see 
an urgent group of as noble friends as ever a man could proudly call his own; 
and yet I remember, as they would have me remember, that after all the question 
is between me and—God. And therefore no more about it. 

Good-night. You will please write me something about yourself. 

Yours truly 


G. W. Cable 
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The letter from Scribner, Armstrong & Co., January 12, said nothing 
of Cable’s previous offer to secure five hundred subscribers; it simply 
proposed royalty of ten per cent after the first thousand copies. Nor 
did it say that Boyesen had guaranteed the publisher against loss on 
the book, something Cable did not know until nearly two years later. 
Gilder had written Cable on January 9, saying that Boyesen had 
brought news of the novel and that it was wanted for the magazine, 
to begin in August, 1879, following serials by Boyesen and Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. On January 23 Gilder wrote that Dr. Holland 
would like to see the first chapters and the plan of the novel before 
discussing payments, and further that the publishing house would also 
wish to bring the novel out as a volume.’® 

On January 17 Boyesen mailed a photograph of himself, saying that 
soon he would answer Cable’s letter, which had given him “more 
pleasure than worlds can tell.” 

Ithaca N. Y. Jany 20th 1878. 
My dear Friend, 

What can I do or say to give you an idea, however remote, of the delight 
which your two last letters have given me? I have read and reread them, I do 
not know how many times, & always with renewed pleasure. It seems almost 
too good to be true—here you are, sound in body & mind & full of the divine 
zeal for your art. I feel as if I knew you much better now since you have granted 
me a little peep into your heart,—& recognize there a pretty accurate or rather 
approximately accurate transcript of the passions & emotions which are the 
motive powers of my own life. Most heartily I thank you for responding so 
generously to my request. You seem to imagine that you are my debtor, while 
such is not at all the case. At the very threshold of your career you convinced 
me that you had a great future before you, if you chose to reach out your hand 
& grasp it. I believe so yet, especially since your telling me that “ambition is the 
black sheep in your flock.” I like that phrase immensely; no man of letters 
ever accomplished anything without it. It is the black sheep with me too; it 
keeps me awake night after night like a fine melody that haunts your ear & 
which refuses to be dismissed. Let me then tell you something of my present 
position; it is startlingly similar to your own. Do not imagine, however, that I 
would advise you a priori to choose as I have chosen. I have two younger 
brothers who came with me to this country. . . . I had to work for them, to 
educate them. . . . I yearned all the while with heart & soul to devote myself 
to the one calling I had loved from the time I was old enough to define my 
aspirations. At the end of another year my brother Ingolf graduated from 
N. Western Law School & immediately obtained a pretty good position & now 
at last my younger brother is also able to take care of himself. I then determined 
to throw overboard all sordid cares & to live only for what I loved. Then, what 
do you think, happened? My father who after my mother’s death had married 





10. These letters are in the Cable Collection, Tulane University. 
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a very young girl & with her got eight small children declared that he could 

no longer bear the severe climate of Norway. . . . His life was virtually laid in 
my hand. . . . Of course I had to run into debt, but next month I shall have 
the satisfaction of paying off the last cent. Thus vanished my long cherished 
dream of independence & a purely literary life—I have almost to support the 
whole family. . . . During these last seven years I have worked incessantly, 
hardly allowing myself time to sleep. My health was superb & I thought I 
could endure it. I lectured & prepared for the next day’s lecture in the fore- 
noon; attended to my private correspondence (which is quite voluminous) & 
received students in my room in the afternoon & wrote in the evening until 
about midnight. In this way I have managed to accomplish something. But 
shortly before Xmas I began to be troubled by sleeplessness which has lasted 
ever since. . .. Now the Doctors tell me that this is the result of overwork & 
that I must stop working in the evening—in other words stop writing. This 
I cannot & will not do, & accordingly I have determined to give up my professor- 
ship. Last time I threatened to go, my salary was raised. This time no salary in 
the world could tempt me. I am happy to think I shall be forced to cut loose 
at last.... 

Now, dear Cable, I would like to offer you some little advice & still I shrink 
from doing it, as I am afraid of assuming the responsibility. You have a wife, 
a home & children of your own to work for; I have not & probably never shall 
have,—I fear thus the premises in your case & mine are very different; but our 
positions are similar in this, that God intended to make something very fine of 
both of us. In the face of the persistent prosperity which is pursuing you, I 
hardly see what you can do. But please, remember this, that fame has already 
marked you for her own, & that it depends only upon yourself if you will obey 
her summons. You can not fail to succeed—in time & then the future will take 
care of itself. You see, I talk like a bachelor. I glory in the thought that I have 
perhaps been able to push you a little on in the right direction; within [not] 
many months the book of stories will have made the argument on my side 
tenfold stronger. It is time now that the South should be represented in our 
literature by a genuine author, a genius par la grace de Dieu. And you are the 
man. Mr. Scribner has probably written to you by this time; he was very anxious 
to have you find a taking title. Never fear my recommending you against my 
conscience. You must allow me the privilege, as a friend, to talk you up among 
men of letters—I have no hesitation in doing so; because you only need to be 
known in order to be loved. 

It does not seem to me that the stories need much revision. In fact I have 
such an affection for them, as they are, that I should dread to see them changed. 
A touch perhaps here & there, might possibly heighten the effect; but very 
warily, my friend, & gently. So delicate a production as for instance Madame 
Delicieuse which still haunts my memory with its odor of orange flowers, will 
bear very little handling. 

How I should like to see you & offer you a hearty Norse hand & a warm Norse 
heart. Of course I cannot get away from here until June & then is not the time 
to go South. I am obliged on account of my health to take a year of comparative 
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leisure & have thought the best thing I could do would be to go to Europe. 
Here there is ambition in the air; a thousand plots and projects would be ever 
haunting me & I should be at work as hard as ever. There idleness is not 
only respectable but highly honorable; a dignified ancestral laziness is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation with a sort of ‘perceptible crescendo. Once 
at an arisfocratic ball in Germany I actually felt ashamed of my industrious 
habits; I felt that intellect on the whole was disreputable. This is the feeling 
I am going in search of again; if I could once more attain to it, it would be a 
great boon to me—temporarily. I want to come back, a fine animal, to apply 
the animal vigor I shall have stored up to the tasks I shall now leave un- 
finished.—The most exasperating thing with me is that I still look as healthy 
as a bull & when I hint that I am unable to sleep, my friends are apt to laugh 
at me right to my face.— 

I hope that this letter may tend to make our mutual relation a little less 
impersonal than it has hitherto been. I have felt a strong affection toward 
you hitherto, because I believed in you, because your individuality as revealed 
in your work attracted me irresistibly. It was the author, Cable, only whom I 
knew; now you are less abstract to me,—more corporeal & (shall I say it?) even 
more lovable. If you have a photograph of yourself, do send it me. I should 
like to gain some idea of your features. 

Scribner intends, as he told me, to bring out your book in April. And now, 
when are we to look for the novel? How happy I should be, if it were to succeed 
mine in Scribner’s! 11. I wish mine were better than it is; I see well where I 
might change it for the better; but if I touch it again, there will be no end of 
changes. However, it is good conscientious & artistic work; only the method is 
not in accordance with my present creed.—During the last week the subject 
of evolution in its poetic aspect has been haunting me & in order to get rid of it, 
I have written four sonnets which for the moment appear to me to be tremen- 
dous. I dare not show them to anybody for fear they should disagree with 


Me, 2 2 

































Faithfully your friend 
Hjalmar H Boyesen 






Ithaca N. Y. Feby 11th 1878. 





Dear Cable, 

I am delighted to hear that you have resumed. We have not so many genuine 
men of letters in our country that we can afford to lose, even temporarily, one 
of your calibre. I hope the U. S. will soon follow your shining example. I hope 
you will honor me with an epistle soon. I am anxious to have a more detailed 
account of your doings. I am struggling along slowly with my book on Goethe 
& Schiller. Notice some sonnets of mine in the March Scribner.?? 

Yours ever 


H. H. Boyesen 


















11. Falconberg, serialized from August, 1878, to April, 1879; in book form in 1879. 
12. “Four Sonnets,” XV, 661-62. 
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At about the date of this letter Cable wrote in a letter not preserved 
with the others, asking advice on a title for his volume of stories. 
His first suggestion to the publishers was “Jadis,” to which they 
responded much as Boyesen did in the letter below. Cable suggested 
half a dozen other titles, but the one finally chosen, Old Creole Days, 
was proposed by one of the editors.'® 


Ithaca N. Y. Feby. 17th 1878. 
Dear Cable, 

I am quite frightened at the idea of appearing in the light of an example. 
I assure you there is no role in the world that I could fill with worse grace. 
Indeed, I have not the first qualification. Whether you will believe me or not, 
I am a man almost totally devoid of principles. I usually act upon the impulse 
of the moment & occasionally blunder into doing things which the world is 
pleased to call generous, simply because that is the easiest way of disposing of 
them. But pardon me, I didn’t mean to indulge a second time in personal 
history & still less in self-analysis. 

One question in your delightful letter of last week especially deserves an 
answer; & I write to-night only for the purpose of giving you, however vaguely, 
my present creed or rather theory of novel writing. I hope you won’t attach 
much value to it; for probably it isn’t worth much. And still I can’t help 
wishing I had arrived at these conclusions three years earlier. First then, I 
believe that to be a second class novel where the chief interest hinges upon the 
complications of the plot. The plot should be merely a frame-work so 
arranged as to bring the problem of the story into the strongest possible relief. 
Extreme complications, according to my notion, are only allowable within the 
strictest limits of probability; thus in an historical novel or one dealing with 
remote ages there is a much wider scope for complication than in one dealing 
with the present age. How far this is sound, I don’t know; & you must judge 
for yourself; you understand I offer these remarks merely in a humble tentative 
manner. Further, it is the typical quality of the novel which gives it its chief 
value in my eyes; & it was the mastery with which you seize typical characters 
& situations which especially charms me in your short stories. There should 
be no element of the accidental; the dénouement & the whole progress of events 
must be as inexorable as Nature herself. A winding up which appears as an 
accident, a deus ex machina, always weakens the effect of a work, however 
excellent its quality in other respects——But why do I talk to you of these things? 
One single touch like the charming mendacity of Mad. Delicieuse, or Old Charlie’s 
stolid family pride (particularly the scene with the “grand one” & the “bona fide 
swap”)'* & Zalli’s unblushing assertion that Koppig had prayed to her Virgin 
in his delirium,!® is worth more than whole chapters of fine descriptive writing. 





13. See the letters from the editors to Cable, at Tulane Universiey, and Cable’s letters to the 
editors, in the possession of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


14. The reference is to “Belles Demoiselles Plantation.” 
15. In “’Tite Poulette.” 
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These wonderful flashes of genius, these truly human touches “that make the 
world akin” abound in your stories & prove to me that I can teach you nothing. 
How I wish I could spend one of those spacious Southern summer afternoons 
with you in discussion of these topics. For my preaching, on the whole, is better 
than my practices. I have written nothing, as yet, that I should wish to be 
judged by; & I can not help smiling with a half-disguised pity at any one who 
admires my writings. They always appear good to me for a day or two after 
I have written them, but I always have to hurry off my MS. knowing well 
that if I kept it for a week, I shall tear it to pieces. The only stories of mine 
for which I still cherish a sort of lingering affection are “The Man who lost his 
name” & “Asathor’s Vengeance,” ?* the latter because it portrays certain subtle 
elusive moods of Nature which, so far as I know no one else has ever attempted 
to describe. My best work, as it appears to me, is to be found in my “Tales 
from Two Hemispheres,” although if I could re-edit this book now, I should cut 
out a good deal, heighten the effect in many scenes, & subdue it in others. 

I should like to know how my sonnets in the March Scribner impress you. 
They are my latest production & that may account for my fondness for them. 
In the April Atlantic I shall have five sonnets on Evolution which I do not 
expect you to like, although I confess I have a certain tenderness for them. 
“A Norseman’s Pilgrimage” I profess to have outgrown long ago, & still if some 
one else should abuse it, I suppose I should gird my armor & stand up in its 
defence. A man of letters, after all, is a very enigmatical sort of creature. 

The news of the appointment of one of my most intimate friends, Bayard 
Taylor, to the German Mission has made me so jubilant today, that I feel like 
committing some breach of propriety in order to give vent to my suppressed 
spirits. But in my position, that comfort is denied to a man, & the next best 
thing he can do is to write an interminable letter to a friend whom he trusts. 

I need not tell you that your letters are a great comfort & delight to me when 
they arrive. I only wish they were a little longer. But I know of course, that your 
time is very much occupied. 

As for suggesting a title for your book of stories, I am utterly unequal to 
such a task. My own titles in the end usually turn out to be misnomers. Why is 
not “Creole Sketches” a good title? “Stories of the Old Regime” occurred to 
me, the other day, but I will not take responsibility of recommending it. “Jadis” 
I am afraid would cripple the book outside Louisiana; it is too local. 

Let me hear from you soon. I am very anxious to know something of the 
progress of your chef d’oeuvre.... 

Ever heartily yours 
Hjalmar H Boyesen 


P.S. Have you ever read any of Tourguéneff’s stories? Even if you don’t like 
them you can’t afford to ignore them. Take, for instance “Liza” or “Smoke” or 
“Fathers & Sons”; they will give you many superb hints of how to manage 





16. The first of these stories appeared in Scribner’s, October, 1876, XII, 808-26; the second 
in the Atlantic, March, 1875, XXXV, 345-56. Both were included in Tales from Two Hemis- 
pheres (Boston, 1876). 
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dramatically a social problem. Their uncompromising pessimism is a personal 
trait of the author’s which need not affect you; but which nevertheless in his 
case adds a stronger spice of interest to his books. You feel that there is a strong 
individuality behind them. They are the most supremely modern novels | 
know of. 


H. H. B. 


The five sonnets, entitled “Evolution,” '’ testify to the impact of 
evolutionary theory on Boyesen’s mind. They express such concepts 
as the following: “I am the child of earth and air and sea”; “The 
toiling ages wrought to fashion me”; “vast creation’s chain”; as man 
evolves, he will achieve “evermore diviner things.” 


New Orleans, Mar 6th 1878 
My dear friend: 

A feeling of sweet rest comes with the realization that I am at length set 
down to answer your letter of 17th Feb. Such a letter—especially its didactic 
side—puts me in your debt afresh and I proceed forthwith to pay you—in 
thanks; thanks, once twice and three times thrice! I shall profit by it. There 
is a set of fellows—a tribe of savages—who “always thought so” the moment 
they have fairly got their clutches on some good advice. Now, I am not a 
member of that society, yet I am going to say that in my mind, floating about 
mote-like or in a gaseous form, there was a consent to the principles which you 
have made so pleasingly visible in your letter. Ahem! you may have heard two 
or three astronomers say of late that they had always felt convinced that Mars 
had more or less moons and things.’* But honestly now, I did think, as you 
say, that the great problem of a novel should be something beyond and above 
the mere puzzle of the plot, something great and thought-compelling, that 
teaches without telling, that brings to view without pointing, that guides without 
leading and allures without fatiguing, through the dimness and shadow and 
uncertainty of a new path out at last upon the illimitable savannahs of God’s 
sweet, green, nourishing truth. Excuse me; I don’t want to say anything great, 
and I couldn’t if I wanted to, but when you talk about the story-teller’s mission 
in such trumpet tones I can’t help prancing a little. 

What do you think of one of these novels that smell of the moral like very 
small houses do of the dinner that is cooking in the kitchen? Don’t they make 
you restless? Everybody eats dinner, and dinners ought to be cooked in every 
house; everybody ought to be moral, and novels ought to have a moral effect; 
they ought to nourish the soul as viands do the body; maybe you don’t believe 





17. In the Atlantic of May, 1878, XLI, 565-67; included in Idyls of Norway and Other Poems. 


18. A reference to the reports in 1877 of Asaph Hall on the satellites of Mars and of Giovanni 
Schiaparelli on the “canals” observed on the surface of the planet. 
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it but I believe it. However, I don’t propose to permit any novelist through 
the medium of his novel, to hold me on his lap and spoon his morals down me 
to the limits of distention! 

O, but you shall see my novel yet; the very least thing it is going to be is— 
the biggest failure south of Mason & Dixon’s line! 

If I may be so bold as to ask another favor of you it is this; please send me 
one of those smiles of half-disguised pity directed upon your humble servant for 
admiring your sonnets. Not the evolution sonnets—those I have yet to see— 
but their predecessors! “If the rose could speak,” &c. I’m no critic—I can’t write 
poetry—but when I go back to a cluster of sonnets as I do every day or so 
to these I suppose they must be good or I wouldn’t do it. I only wish I didn’t 
know who wrote them so that I couldn’t fear that I so frequently re-read them 
because you wrote them. The last one is my favorite of the group. It has 
something about my carrying about me a sweet odor of having been very near 
you, which I am very sorry you didn’t let me say to you, as I certainly should 
have done had I thought of it. 

About Tourguéneff’s stories. Gilder set me on that track two years ago. Yes, 
yes, he is a Titan. That is why he is a pessimist. And I must study him more. 
I begin to see things so much more understandingly that the next work of his 
that I read will train me more than Smoke did; though Smoke did much. 

You would laugh to know how little fiction I read. My disposition for hard 
study carries me away from a class of works whose enlistment of my extra- 
susceptible sympathies unfits me for any deliberative, contemplative reception 
of their matter. And now I feel that to have studied certain men’s methods 
would be of unknown value to me. 

How I hate to close this letter! I could talk away the night with you, if you 
would listen. Tell me more about your health in your next. Also more about 
your literary work. I am going to be all prepared to tell you about my novel 
in my next to you. Do you know why this is written with my left hand? Because 
my right must have a rest. I have to guard against paralysis—drop-wrist. .. . 

Yours truly 


G. W. Cable 


Boyesen had published an article on Turgenev in Scribner’s for 
June, 1877,?® and a translation of one of his stories the next month.”° 
His and Cable’s enthusiasm for Turgenev was shared by Howells and 
Henry James. The Russian novelist taught them seriousness in the 
novel, the handling of commanding problems, and a method of dra- 
matic presentation which they welcomed in contrast to the Thack- 
erayan habit of obtruding auctorial asides. Turgenev was one of 
Howell’s greatest “literary passions.” 





19. XIV, 200-7. 
20. “The Nobleman of the Steppe,” Scribner’s, July, 1877, XIV, 313-38. 
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Ithaca N. Y. April 13 78 
My dear Cable, 


I have been trying these many weeks to find time to answer your last delight- 
ful letter. But my engagement with my publishers which compells me to finish 
my book on Goethe & Schiller as quickly as possible, has hitherto prevented me 
from attending to my private correspondence. I have some rather important 
news to communicate to you. I am going to be married within a few months. ... 


Yours 
H H Boyesen 


Ithaca N. Y. April 16th 1878. 
My dear Cable, 


Your letter of April 10th just received. I am ashamed not to have answered 
your last letter which gave me so much pleasure. But several extraordinary 
circumstances have conspired to unfit me for all kinds of literary composition. 
In the first place I continue to suffer acutely from sleeplessness & secondly I am 
about to be married. . . . If you can be present, we should be delighted. You are 
very intimately identified with the progress of our love. I used to read your 
stories aloud to her last year & I doubt if they ever were read with a greater 
intensity of meaning. Now this marvelous girl, Lillie M. Keen by name, feels 
very grateful to you & wishes to be most kindly remembered to you. 

The vivid description of your journey up to your friend’s rice plantation 
made a deep impression upon me. I have just been re-reading it & think it 
deserves to go into some future prose Griswold, who, I hope, will be more 
exclusive. I do wish I could spend a couple of weeks down among your live- 
oaks & cypress swamps. 

. .. 1 am looking eagerly for the photograph. 

Ever faithfully yours 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 


Ithaca N. Y. May 29th 1878. 
My dear Cable, 

Do I owe you a letter or do you owe me one? [| have an impression that the 
latter is the case. I thank you heartily for the photograph you sent me, which 
lends a bodily form to all my delightful impressions of you. You must remember, 
please, that I cannot afford to lose you as a correspondent, & if I appear to 
neglect you, you may be sure it is only an appearance, which in that case would 
be more than ordinarily deceptive. 

I am struggling with all my might to complete my book on Goethe & Schiller 
before my wedding (June 27th) but the chances at present do not look prom- 
ising. I despatched 500 MS. pages to the printer last week, but there are some 
200 more, of which 150 have been written. It seems to me I deposited a larger 
fund of vitality in that book than any one will ever suspect, & I almost wish 
now I had expended it in a good novel or in some sort of poetic enterprise. 
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A critical work is never valued at its proper worth, if it is in any sense creative. 
Did you see my Evolution sonnets in the May Atlantic; if so, how did they 
impress you? 

I am going to start for Europe with my beautiful bride July 13. . . . Now, 
couldn’t you possibly manage to take a little vacation & honor us by your 
presence at our wedding? It will be a fine & select affair, no crowd, but almost 
all men of letters & personal friends. W. D. Howells, Chas. D. Warner, Gilder, 
G. P. Lathrop, etc. . . . Your book, in whose fate I continue to be deeply inter- 
ested will benefit by it. Therefore consider it as a literary investment & come. 

Let me hear from you soon. I hope you have much progress to report on the 
novel. I am looking eagerly for the book of short stories, to which I was to have 
been sponsor. ... 

Ever sincerely your friend 
Hjalmar H Boyesen 


Berlin Sept. 8th 1878 
My dear Cable, 

I really do not know whether I am your debtor in an epistolary sense, or you 
mine; but I have an impression that the latter is the case. I have been spending 
some six weeks here with my wife & am hard at work writing for Scribner’s. 
You have been frequently in my thoughts. . .. I have as yet seen no definite 
announcement of your book of short tales, to which I am looking forward with 
eager interest. . . . I seem to be just in condition now to sniff the finest flavors 
of the Old World. In other words, I have reached my aesthetic & intellectual 
majority... . 

Ever your friend 
Hjalmar H Boyesen. 


Leipsic Oct. 17th 1878. 
My dear Cable, 

I have been in constant anxiety about you on account of the terrible reports 
from N. Orleans during the last months. I wrote you a postal some six weeks 
ago, & the fact that this still remains unanswered still further increases my 
anxiety. Do let me hear from you, if it be even one word. I rejoiced with all 
my heart when I saw your novel definitely announced in Scribner’s, & when 
the first instalment appears, I shall throw up my cap & shout. I have just 
finished my article on the Univ. of Berlin for Scribner’s?* & arrived here yester- 
day. ... With much love yours 

Hjalmar H. Boyesen 


New Orleans, Novr 5th 1878. 
My dear friend: 
I have another postal from you—from Leipsic—which tells me you still fail 
to hear from me. ... I would not, for anything, neglect the letters to so good 
a friend as I count you. 





21. In Scribner’s of June, 1879, XVIII, 205-17. 
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Shall I go over the long and gloomy story which I sent to Gilder a short time 
ago? ? You will want to know it. See that! it is the part of true friendship some- 
times not to refuse to share one’s own distress with a friend. 

Mrs. Cable had a slight attack of yellow-fever early in the season—was in 
bed only six days and was passably well in a few weeks. A brother-in-law who 
has entered the counting-room with me as an assistant to me, brought his little 
family (a wife and three children) to a seaside village within easy reach of the 
city and himself came and lived with me. Another brother-in-law brought his 
family (a wife and two children) to a pinewoods village convenient to the 
city, and also came and lived with me.2* They are two young men of whom 
I am very fond and whom my wife and I wished to take care of in the event 
of their taking the fever. I had another brother-in-law** to whom I offered 
asylum, but he preferred rooming with a close friend of his in another quarter 
of the city. My household consisted of my wife, a little son of 4 y’rs, four little 
daughters ranging from 8 y’rs, down to 1 year, of age, and two servantmaids.”® 

One morning in September last—I do not remember the dates & shall not 
try to give them—word was brought me that my brother-in-law not living with 
me was struck with the fever. I went to him and remained with him, nursing 
him throughout. On the 4th day he died a horrible death, leaving a wife (my 
sister) and three little children without a farthing in this world. The labor 
of nursing him prostrated me sadly, but I have remarkable recuperative powers 
and was soon about again and actually at work on my story. 

But one Saturday early in October my two brothers-in-law living with me 
left us to spend Sunday with their families. On Monday morning, before day, 
my youngest brother-in-law knocked at my door, was let in and put promptly 
to bed. He had been taken with the fever in the country, and had lain down, 
but found himself without either physician or remedies, and after 7 hours at 
the end of which he was fast losing command of his reason, he heard a freight 
train coming, rose, dressed, walked to the depot and boarded the train. At 
about midnight he had to walk a mile & a half to change cars (to another 
freight train). He stumbled through mud and water, vomiting and falling down 
some ¥%2 doz. times in that distance. He must have walked another mile on 
arriving in the city since he took a cab in St Charles street a mile from the 
depot, but can give no clear account of where or how he wandered. Thus it 
was 15 hours after he was attacked before he got the first preliminary treatment 
for a disease which kills in 72 hours; and 8 of these hours were spent on a 
freight train at night. 

We took good care of him, however, and to his own and my astonishment 
[he] has recovered. But on his third day the horrible fetor of the yellow-fever 
filled the whole house, and on the night of the fourth I found my second 





22. October 17, 1876; printed in Biklé, 60-62. 
23. Alex Allison and Robert Jones, husbands of Mrs. Cable’s sisters. 
24. Walter Cox, husband of Cable’s sister Antoinette. 


25. The son was George; the daughters in descending order by age were Louise, Mary, Lucy, 
and Margaret. 
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daughter ill with the disease. At ten o’clock next morning my little boy showed 
the worst possible symptoms of an attack and at 1% PM my third daughter, 
a little nervous, frail thing, was also taken. A neighbor took my eldest little 
girl to her home next door. The next morning a telegram from my other 
brother-in-law informed me of the illness of his youngest child. 

A later informed me that the two others were taken down and that the first 
was dying. The night following only one of my three sick children gave promise 
of enduring the attack, and the next day all three were threatened with black- 
vomit—a thing which cannot be imagined more loathsome and frightful than 
it is; it is almost always followed closely by death. The next day brought word 
that my absent brother-in-law’s second child was gone & the third almost 
beyond hope. (But this third one finally survived.) That night my little son 
George was given up to die but survived the night. My 3d daughter lay like 
dead for hours—had “cobweb” symptoms of the vomit but later grew better. 
The house was now a hospital and there was no fit room to put another sick 
person, when daybreak showed that one of my servants, a good young girl of 
18, had the fever. I begged her to go to the city hospital (a superior institu- 
tion), but she would not. She went to a poor sister in the city and there took 
to bed. Just before nightfall my dear little George left us for a better world, 
and we were warned that if the other three invalids found it out they would 
almost certainly die. 

The little nervous one found it out. My dear friend, may you never in any 
house that you may call home hear the moaning and crying and screaming 
of three children all “burning up inside” at once. For two days more the 
youngest sick one hung at the point of death, but then began to give hope of 
recovery. My brother-in-law was then for the first time pronounced recovering. 
That night for the first time I went to bed, my sick ones being in the hands 
of friends & Howard nurses,?* when, about a half hour after, I was called next 
door to get my eldest daughter; she was struck with the fever. The next morn- 
ing the servant who had left us with the fever on her, died of black vomit and 
a raving delirium. Word came that the lady next door was attacked. She had 
been a ministering angel to us; it turned out after a while that her illness was 
only a nervous chill. My dear wife was similarly attacked a few hours later, 
but was up again in a few hours. 

I forgot to say we buried our little boy by stealth 15 hours after his death, 
holding no funeral service at the house, nor allowing the carriage that bore 
him to approach nearer than the next corner. 

My eldest child was threatened with the vomit almost from the beginning. 
Her case was a frightfully rapid one and by the time the others were safe she 
was filling us with the greatest dread. I think it was at this time that we found 
our other servant, the babe’s nurse, lying on a bed, with the yellow-fever on 
her, & the child in her arms. She went home to her mother & is recovering. 
Last Friday the baby took the fever and is only just out of danger. But I hope 





26. The Howard nurses were provided by the Young Men’s Howard Association, founded 
in 1837 to administer relief in times of disaster from flood and plague. 
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and have every reason to believe that here is the end of my present troubles, 
Certainly it ought to be as much as one should pour into a friend’s ear at one 
time. Our friends, in our troubles, were many, kind and near at hand. 

Except the babe, all my surviving children are out of bed. And I, I hardly 
know how, have still some strength left, though not much. It looks as if we 
had had trouble; but I assure you, such is the terrible behavior of this fever 
in some houses that we are, by comparison, subjects of congratulation, and 
can, ourselves, sincerely say, “God has been good to us.” 

. .- | am exceedingly pleased with Falconberg & look forward eagerly to the 
University papers. 

Yours 


G. W. Cable 


Munich, Nov 7th 1878. 
My dear Cable, 

Your letter of Oct. Ist . . . had the great virtue of bringing me a breath of 
your own delightful personality. Its only fault was that it was too short. | 
cannot tell you how relieved I felt at hearing that you are beyond the reach 
of the Yellow fever, & that your wife too is out of danger. 

I had hardly expected that you would like “Falconberg.” I was therefore 
agreeably surprised to have your word to the contrary. I can see much in the 
story which would have been different, if I could have rewritten it now. But 
experience of that sort is always apt to come too late. 


Rome Dec 7th 1878. 
51 Piazza di Spazua. 

Ever since writing the above we have been on the wing & no opportunity 
has presented itself for completing my fragment of an epistle. A few days ago 
your second letter arrived & made me feel quite guilty at the easy, pleasure- 
loving life I have been leading here, amid the great sights of the Old World. 
I am dumb, dear friend, in the presence of such a calamity; words seem such 
feeble & worthless substitutes for a real interchange of feeling. If I could press 
your hand but for one moment, I should make you feel, perhaps how sincere 
& heart-felt my sympathy is. . . . These aesthetic enjoyments in which I have 
been revelling during the last five months seem almost contemptible to me 
when I read of experiences like those to which you have been subjected, but 
yet, if I could convey to you a breath of the eternal city, why should | not 
, oo 

Don’t be sanguine, I pray you, about my University articles; it is mere me- 
chanical work, & you will find little or nothing of my own best self in them. 
I write them chiefly because I need the money to defray our traveling expenses. 
The necessity to write them, however, has brought me into contact with many 
interesting men, whose acquaintance has repaid me for my labor.—My wife 
sends kind regards & cordially shares my interest in your literary labor. . . 


Ever your friend 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
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Ithaca N.Y. July 13 1879. 
My dear Cable, 

I hardly remember where I was when I last wrote you; I only remember 
that it is very long ago. Well, since then many strange things have happened; 
we have made the tour of Italy, spent three months in Rome, three in Paris, 
two days in London, recrossed the ocean, had a collision with a Norwegian bark 
which we sank drowning half of her crew, invaded the United States & in- 
creased the next census returns by one?’... . 

The Scribner’s sent me a copy of your book, & delighted me with the an- 
nouncement that it is having a pretty good sale. If you will allow me to make 
a criticism, I cannot help regretting that you put the two stories which in my 
opinion are of the lightest weight, first & last. You do yourself a great injustice 
in allowing your readers to leave you with “Posson Jone’ ” as their final impres- 
sion. “ ’Sieur George” is good but not half as good as “Madame Delicieuse” & 
I should therefore rather have commenced the book with the latter, & finished 
off with “Belles Demoiselles” which is simply classical. You know reviewers 
have a way of reading only the first & the last story in a book to judge the 
rest by these. . 

I am now full of curiosity to see the first instalment of your serial. Have 
you finished it? If it is as good as the best work you have done, you are safely 
launched on the road to fame. 

I am struggling with a little Italian story which interests me greatly. I say 
struggling because I am writing under great disadvantages, as I am interrupted 
every two minutes; the story grew out of an incident which we happened to 
witness in Rome, & is my first venture in the sensational line, & may possibly 
be my last.28 Scribner’s have lately accepted another Italian story of mine 
entitled “Annunciata” which, I believe, is to appear very soon. ... 

Sincerely your friend 
Hjalmar H Bovyesen. 


After two postponements, Old Creole Days had appeared in May, 
1879, with the stories arranged in the order of their magazine publica- 
tion, except that “Belles Demoiselles Plantation” and “ ’Tite Poulette” 
were transposed. When Cable prepared a new edition in 1883, with 
the later story ‘““Madame Delphine” added, he apparently recalled 
Boyesen’s objection to the order, for he rearranged the contents to 
open and close with stronger stories. 

Cable’s reply to this letter is not available. 


Ithaca N.Y. Aug 7th 1879. 

My dear Cable, 
I had a letter from Gilder yesterday in which he asks with a sort of paternal 
anxiety about the sale of your book; & I have just answered assuring him that 
you are basking in the sunshine of fame & prosperity.2® As for myself (since 





27. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen II (July 7, 1879-1929). 
28. Apparently the story “Anastasia,” Scribner’s, April, 1883, XXV, 839-52. 


29. Gilder was spending a year in Europe. 
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you display some benevolent curiosity in regard tomy two recent ventures) I have 
no reason to complain. Of “Goethe & Schiller” *° the first edition (1250 copies) 
was immediately exhausted & a second printed. Whether a third has made 
its appearance I do not know. “Falconberg” is also having a prosperous career 
& is making a sensation in Norway where it is being attacked on all sides. The 
alleged anti-clerical tendency of the book is naturally looked upon with disfavor 
among the eminently respectable & conservative Norsemen.—** 

At present I am struggling with the works of Victor Hugo of which I intend 
to make a careful study, the results of which I shall publish in connection with 
a personal account of my recent visit to him.*? “The Univ. of Rome” will 
appear in the Sept. Scribner? & my Italian story “Annunciata” in the Oct. 
number.*¢ . 

You do not say a word about your own promised romance, concerning which 
I inquired with special solicitude. Have you nearly completed it & is it to be 
“Haworth’s” successor? ** Please, do not neglect to answer this in your next.— 
I have read Mr. Allan C. Redwood’s papers with much interest, & you may 
tell him that I should be much pleased to see him, if he should come this 
way. 2. 

Let me hear from you soon. Your letters always cheer me & make me feel 
reconciled to the thorny details of life. 

Ever faithfully yours 
Hjalmar H Boyesen. 


Ithaca N.Y. Aug 26th 1879. 
My dear Cable, 

The terms Scribner’s Sons offer you are very good. The usual terms offered 
to authors who have not already a name are ten per cent after the first thousand; 
&, as I see from Chas. Scribner’s letter, he proposes ten per cent from the 
start. This is the contract I have at present, but Osgood invariably excluded 
the first thousand from copyright. The Scribner’s are in my opinion the best 
& fairest firm in the U.S. & their semi-annual statements are absolutely reliable. 
You know an author has no way of controlling his publisher & if he falls into 
the hands of sharpers (of which there are several in the publishing business) 
he is completely at their mercy. It is therefore of the utmost importance to 





30. Published by Scribner, 1879. 

31. In Falconberg, set in Minnesota, Boyesen had attacked the clergy of the Norwegian Synod 
as a reactionary force hindering the Americanization of the immigrants. Through an 
extravagantly blackened clergyman he had shown ecclesiastical reaction opposed to the 
liberty of the new land. 

. “Two Visits to Victor Hugo,” Scribner’s, December, 1879, XIX, 184-93. 

. XVIII, 654-67. 

. XVIII, 911-23. 

. Haworth’s was a serial by Frances Hodgson Burnett which ran in Scribner’s from Novem- 
ber, 1878, to October, 1879. The Grandissimes began the next month and concluded in 
October, 1880. 

. Allan C. Redwood was an author and illustrator for Scribner’s. While he was in New 


Orleans in the summer of 1879, a friendship opened between him and Cable which con- 
tinued past 1900. 
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select a reliable firm (or to be selected by one) at the outset whereby a thou- 
sand inconveniences will be spared one. I can assure you that the Scribner’s 
are such a firm. 

I rejoice to hear that your first instalment is actually in type & I shall look 
for it with breathless interest (I do not exaggerate). I am laboring with the 
plot of a new novel which will probably occupy me for a year or more. I have 
not written anything yet except notes & scraps; but it must be good, or I shall 
not write it at all—better than “Falconberg,” which I conclude from your 
silence on the subject, you did not like. I know its weaknesses too, but it had 
also a certain strength. By the way, how did the Univ. of Rome impress you? 
I expect to finish the Victor Hugo article tomorrow but a year will probably 
elapse before it will appear. 

I foresaw clearly the success of “Old Creole Days,” & the bargain I made 
with Blair Scribner (Gilder tells me he wrote you about it, although it was 
my intention that you should never know of it) proved happily superfluous. 
You can safely count on one or two editions more. The better the book is 
known, the more it will sell. 

I wish you would write a little longer letters. Your tantalizing little notes 
always leave me thirsty for more... . 

Very truly yours 
Hjalmar H Boyesen. 


The Grandissimes was issued as a book in September, 1880. The 
editors had been so pleased as it appeared in the magazine that the 
payment agreed on for the serial rights, $1000, had been increased by 
a bonus of $500. Old Creole Days had sold 1200 copies in the first 
six months, amply justifying Boyesen’s optimism of almost two years 
earlier in guaranteeing the publisher against loss. Cable soon shared 
Boyesen’s respect for the Scribner firm and for almost fifty years had 
close business and personal relations with Charles Scribner. He was 
similarly close to Gilder, Roswell Smith, and Robert Underwood 
Johnson, and remained a favored author of theirs after they had left 
the Scribner firm early in 1881 to found the Century Company. 


Ithaca N.Y. Dec. Ist 1879. 
My dear Cable, 


I have purposely delayed writing to you, as I wished to read the second 
installment of “The Grandissimes” before giving vent to my enthusiasm. From 
the first installment I could draw no positive conclusions, although it had a 
very pronounced Creole flavor & was charmingly told. In the second, however, 
there is such an embarrassment of riches, that it seems to justify all my daring 
hopes. What I especially delight in is the clear & vigorous characterization— 
those subtle little touches which “make the world akin.” You can henceforth 
claim the merit of having opened an entirely new field of American romance 
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& I foresee the time when you will be honored as the founder of a new school 
which, as I hope, in the near future will assert its rights to universal recognition. 
Now look out for imitation & disciples! The intricate complications of your 
plot will exert a strain upon the reader’s memory & will keep his interest alive. 
I could say much more, but I am not writing a review. More hereafter. 

I have been at work for the last months upon a poem in hexameters, dealing 
with the life of the early Christians in the catacombs which I studied with 
much interest during my stay in Rome last winter. I expect to finish it to- 
morrow, but do not know when it will appear.*” It is of importance to me 
to get it finely illustrated —Among other cheering news I might tell you that 
the German novelist Spielhagen has translated my “Tales of Two Hemispheres” 
into German & that it as well as “Gunnar” will appear in German translation 
at the beginning of the New Year. In Austria my tales have had a great success 
in the magazines & newspapers where they have been translated again & again 
by different men & as I hear they have even found their way to Russia—all of 
which brightens my literary solitude here on my isolated hill-top. .. . 

Faithfully yours 
Hjalmar H Boyesen. 


New Orleans, Dec 16th 1879. 
Dear Boyesen: 

On the date of your last kind letter to me, at 5 o’clock A.M. I said farewell 
to one of the noblest men that ever I knew. Wm C. Black was felled by an 
apoplectic stroke on the last day of last month and in eighteen hours breathed 
his last. . . .°8 

His sudden end has thrown upon me a load of cares and responsibilities 
which I can carry only by laying aside every other weight and giving myself 
night and day to the affairs of the counting-room and the estate. Yet I must 
snatch a moment to write to you. I was actually in fear that you had “filled 
my place” on your list of correspondents with some other lucky man’s name. 

Your praises of my present work are full of music to me, and so too are the 
good tidings you give me of your own successes and advancements. Bless Herr 
Spielhagen! 

I find work agreeing with me very well this season & myself and all mine 
in unusually good health. . . . 

It is of no use for me to try—So many things beset me I cannot write. You 
have had great cares no doubt, but try to run a counting-room just once. Later 
I shall try again (I mean to write you). 

Remember me ever as Yours truly 


G. W. Cable 





37. “Culpurnia,” Scribner’s, May, 1881, XXII, 11-21, illustrated by R. Blum; included in Idyls 
of Norway and Other Poems, with the title altered to “Calpurnia.” 


38. Black was Cable’s employer and his friend of long standing. 
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Asbury Park N.J. July 20th 1880. 
Dear Friend, 

What has become of you? In your last note (which was exceedingly brief) 
you said that I was not to consider that as a reply to my long letter, but that 
you would write again, as soon as you could find time. I have been waiting 
until now for that letter. I confess I felt a little bit hurt at your answering my 
elaborate epistles with those laconic little notes, and I was almost forced to 
infer that you did not value me very highly as a correspondent. ... With kind 
regards to your family I am yours truly 

H H Boyesen. 


In a letter not preserved Cable told of his decision to leave the 
counting-room, now that his chief business tie had been broken by 
Black’s death. Not until December 1 of the next year, however, did 
he carry out that decision. Boyesen’s next letter reported that he had 
himself already taken such a step. 


New York Sept. 5th 1880. 
My dear Friend, 

Ill health & the arduous task of moving have forced me to postpone 
answering your very charming letter of some weeks ago. . . . Now, as you will 
see from the heading of this letter, I have taken up my residence here in the 
city, have definitely resigned my professorship & intend henceforth to devote 
myself exclusively to literary pursuits. .. . 

I was very glad to hear that you too have turned your back on your former 
pursuit & have determined to give the world the full benefit of the fine powers 
which certainly you possess. I am not writing empty compliments; you remem- 
ber that your very first stories in Scribner convinced me that there was the 
stuff for a fine author in you, & all you have since written has only confirmed 
my first impression. Therefore I sincerely rejoice in your resolution & con- 
gratulate you on having had the courage to take it. Gilder tells me you have 
sent him a capital short story?? & I am very impatient to see it. As regards 
the “Grandissimes,” which was uppermost in my mind when I sat down to 
write, I find on further consideration that I had better say nothing about it, 
first because I have conscientiously refrained from reading the three last install- 
ments until I could read them at one sitting & secondly because I ought not 
to forestall my official judgment which will in due time appear in Scribner’s 
in the editorial department. All else that you tell me of your personal history 
during the many months of your silence has interested me profoundly. It seems 
like the fulfillment of the prophecies I made years ago, when nobody but Gilder 
and I knew you in your literary capacity—Do by all means carry out your vague 
intention of visiting New York during the present year, or before the winter 





39. “Madame Delphine,” which was in Scribner’s of May, June, and July, 1881, and was issued 
as a volume later in the year. It was subsequently included in Old Creole Days. 
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is over. You will be received with open arms by your friends. If I did not live 
in a flat (& that not a large one) I should beg you to stay with me. But flats 
check the instinct of hospitality. With cordial regards to yourself & family 
I remain as ever 
Your friend 
Hjalmar H Boyesen. 


Boyesen’s review of The Grandissimes, in the November Scribner’s,*® 
called its author “a literary pioneer, . . . the first Southern novelist 
(unless we count Poe a novelist) who has made a contribution of 
permanent value to American literature.” 

Cable visited New York at the middle of September, on his first trip 
east since 1875. He and Boyesen met for the first time. The next 
summer, after Boyesen had joined the faculty at Columbia University, 
and the following summer also Cable was in New York, and after 
that he was in the city often, with the consequence that their corre- 
spondence dropped off to such notes as one from Boyesen on September 
27, 1882, inviting Cable to dinner when he was in New York, and 
another, dated May 9, 1882, introducing a man who had come to 
Boyesen “recommended by no less a man than—Tourguéneff.”” Walde- 
mir Kowaledsky, professor of law and national institutions at the 
University of Moscow, was visiting in America and wished to study 
class and race relations in New Orleans. 

When Kowaledsky called on Eighth Street in New Orleans, Cable 
took him to the lake for a swim. The visitor told of the European 
scene and of his acquaintance with Turgenev. The host introduced 
him to Creole acquaintances at the beach, remarking afterward that 
one and then another were living types of his characters. Kowaledsky 
visited in Cable’s home, bought his books, and left New Orleans con- 
vinced that he had seen one of America’s greatest novelists.*! In March 
of the following year the Viestnik Europii acquainted its readers with 
“Belles Demoiselles Plantation,” and in the May issue of the same 
journal Kowaledsky published “My Acquaintance with Cable: From 
a Recent Voyage to America,” an article which, for all its high praise 
of his work, including a comparison of his method and his materials 
with those of Turgenev, proved a source of embarrassment to Cable 
and seems to have raised a barrier between him and Boyesen which 
was never entirely removed. 





40. XX, 159. 


41. For notes on Kowaledsky’s visit, see the New Orleans Times-Democrat, June 18 and 


October 6, 1882. 
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The Critic of July 28, 1883,‘ printed a translation by Charlotte 
Adams of Kowaledsky’s article in the Viestnik Europii. For one thing, 
it made misleading statements as to Cable’s relations with the Creoles 
of New Orleans.** It also quoted him in remarks on Boyesen which 
prompted Robert Underwood Johnson to write him: “I am hoping to 
hear from you that there is some mistake about that unfortunate in- 
discretion of the Critic’s, as concerns H. H. B.—one of your warmest 
friends, as you need no third party to say.” ** Cable had already 
written to The Critic on August 7 a letter in which he denied any 
recollection of many of the utterances Kowaledsky had attributed to 
him. He singled out one sentence in particular, “Of Boyesen, Cable 
said to me that he considered him a learned man, but not an artist,” 
to which he replied: 


I have no idea that anybody doubts Prof. Boyesen is learned; but if I must 
acknowledge the truth, I have not learning enough to know whether he is 
learned or not. And I am no critic. But if I am artist enough to know, then 
I know he is an artist. Even to say this seems hardly modest; for his literary 
works had secured him the recognition both of critical writers and of the read- 
ing world before I had had the pleasure to read them. Later, they delighted 
me before I could presume to express for them the interest of a fellow author; 
and his deserved fame as a literary artist, for some of whose qualities I think 
it no harm to envy him, was secured (though not complete) before he, almost 
first among critics, kindly recognized what he believed to be a literary artist’s 
work in the productions of my tardy pen. 


Of another sentence, ‘Howells seems to Cable a much greater talent,” 
he wrote, “I do not think I ever instituted a comparison between 
Boyesen and Howells; but the sentence is not so far wrong but a word 
will correct it. If you will substitute the word ‘than’ for ‘to’ your 
printer may put me down among his grateful friends.” 


Columbia College, 
New York, Dec. 30th 1884 
My dear Cable, 

It was very kind of you to remember me with a Christmas present, & I appre- 
ciated this remembrance the more, because you seem, somehow, of late to 
have vanished from my horizon. 

I have delayed acknowledging the receipt of the book, until I should find 
time to read it; & I have just finished it to-day. It is a very charming piece 
of work,—full of instruction and entertainment. It does not abound, like your 





42. III, 216-17. 


43. The Critic published a letter from Henri Pene Du Bois, dated August 8, denying, though 
in somewhat ambiguous language, the accuracy of these statements. 


44. This letter, dated August 8, 1883, is in the Cable Collection, Tulane University. 
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stories, in those felicities of expression which one naturally expects in a book 
of yours, but I took it for granted that you had purposely restrained your con- 
tinent fancy,.on account of the seriousness of your task. 
Wishing you a happy New Year & continued success I remain 
Very sincerely yours 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen 


The Christmas present was Cable’s new novel, Dr. Sevier. Though 
Boyesen lived ten years longer and Cable forty, this was apparently 
the only letter that passed between them after the indiscretion of The 
Critic. Beginning in 1883, Cable was in New York at such close 
intervals, seeing their mutual friends among the publishers, if not 
Boyesen himself, that the lapse of their correspondence might have 
been expected. For months back, furthermore, Cable had been, as 
Boyesen sensed, something of a reluctant correspondent, for he had 
launched into the most crowded years of his life. And in 1883 Cable 
had gained such literary stature that his friend’s solicitation and en- 
couragement were less appropriate than in 1877. The remarks reported 
from Kowaledsky could not have failed, in spite of Cable’s public 
denial, to hasten their drifting apart. Yet there is no evidence in 
Boyesen’s last letter—or elsewhere apparently—that their mutual 


esteem had actually lessened. And Cable had made plain in writing 
to The Critic the gratitude he felt for the recognition and the warm 
encouragement which Boyesen had volunteered when his literary career 
was in the balance. 





EDWARD FITZGERALD 
ON SOME FELLOW VICTORIANS 


CLARICE SHORT 


heer FITZGERALD'S correspondence reveals one who recognized 
in others “the Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon,” but was 
himself little troubled by it. Of this exemption he was conscious with- 
out rejoicing or regret: “I have been suffered to doze all these years 
in the enjoyment of old childish habits and sympathies without being 
called on to more active and serious duties of life. I have not put 
away childish things, though a man.” ! 

Given a competence which relieved him of the necessity of earning 
a living and possessed of a temperament which made him happiest in 
solitude, Fitzgerald wrote letters. They were his bond with the world, 
an outgrowth of conscious or unconscious loneliness. They passed the 
time for a man who lived in such a leisurely fashion that he made most 
of the other famous Victorians appear almost frenziedly active. Writing 
in 1841, at the age of thirty-two, he admitted, “When I began this 
letter, I thought I had something to say, but I believe the truth was I 
had nothing to do.” | 

Fitzgerald was no dilettante in letter writing. He worked at it con- 
sistently, and out of this lazy diligence emerges a full-length portrait 
of Fitzgerald and profiles, at least, of several more prolific contem- 
poraries. The man whose “instincts were against” the works of George 
Eliot, who announced that Mrs. Browning’s death was almost a relief 
to him—‘“‘No more Aurora Leighs, thank God!”—who spoke of the 
Oxford Movement as “that wretched Oxford business,” and could 
not develop an appetite for Hawthorne, whom he found “painfully 
microscopic and elaborate on dismal subjects,” had a great deal to say 
about his friends Tennyson, Thackeray, and Carlyle. 

Fitzgerald’s comments upon these men, as those upon Dickens, 
Spedding, and others, are such remarks as one makes to intimate 
friends about mutual acquaintances. He did not worry about main- 





1. The passages quoted in this paper were gathered from various printed collections of Fitz- 
gerald’s letters in the Bodleian Library at Oxford: Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitzgerald. Edited by William Aldis Wright. 3 vols. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1889); 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble (1871-1883). Edited by William Aldis Wright. 
(London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1895); Some New Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited 
by F. R. Barton. (London: Williams and Norgate, 1923); A Fitzgerald Friendship: Being 
Hitherto Unpublished Letters from Edward Fitzgerald to Wm. Bodham Donne. Edited by 
Neilson C. Hannay. (London: Faber and Faber, Lt., 1932.) Many of the manuscript 
letters are in Trinity College, Cambridge University. An accessible and representative 
collection is the first four volumes of Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. 7 vols. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1902). 
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taining a consistent attitude. In one letter he might announce that a 
work was insane and later might admit that he had grown fond of it. 
At times he would write only of a man’s faults, and in another would 
express what seems to be deep and sincere affection for the person. 

One of the most amusing qualities of Fitzgerald’s commentary is its 
apparent indifference to effect. He wrote as if no one could be offended 
by his words. He was always regretting that his friends had written 
what they had, or had not stopped writing long before. The letters 
are filled with expressions of regret that “old Spedding” wasted forty 
years of his life on an edition of Bacon and that Tennyson and 
Thackeray did not stop writing in mid-career. 

Tennyson, ultimately poet-laureate and friend of a queen, sat on no 
pedestal as far as Fitzgerald was concerned. He was a friend whom 
Fitzgerald wrote of with the license of friendship. In 1839 he expressed 
the opinion that Tennyson should publish another volume, “but he 
is too lazy and wayward to put his hand to the business.” Two years 
later Fitzgerald reported “Alfred Tennyson and I pass some hours 
together every day and night: with pipes and brandy and water—I 
hope he will publish before long. He is a great fellow. But he is ruining 
himself by mismanagement and neglect of all kinds. He must smoke 
12 hours out of the 24.” In 1847 Tennyson’s habits were still bothering 
Fitzgerald. “I find now that Alfred Tennyson is at his very dirty hotel 
in Leicester Square: filled with fleas and foreigners. He looks thin 
and ill: and no wonder from his habits.” 

Although Fitzgerald was diffident about his own literary works, he 
had a naive faith in his taste and judgment of the works of others: 
“For though I do not pretend to write poetry you know I have a high 
notion of my judgment in it.” Upon the publication of Tennyson’s 
1842 volume, Fitzgerald wrote with typical aplomb to his friend 
Bernard Barton, “Poor Tennyson has got home some of his proof 
sheets: and, now that his verses are in hard print, thinks them detest- 
able—There is much I had always told him of—his great fault of being 
too full and complicated—which he now sees, or fancies he sees.” In 
the same letter, however, Fitzgerald made a critical appraisal which 
shows him to have been gifted at times with clear perception: “But 
with all his faults he will publish such a volume as has not been 
published since the time of Keats: and which, once published, will 
never be suffered to die.” The comment ends with the Fitzgeraldian 
note, “This is my prophecy: for I live before Posterity.” 

But alas, Tennyson did not stop with the 1842 edition. With 
customary candor Fitzgerald wrote to Frederick Tennyson in 1848 
about Tennyson’s poem “The Princess”: “It seems to me a wretched 
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waste of power at a time of life when a man ought to be doing his best; 
and I feel almost hopeless about Alfred now. I mean about his doing 
what he was born to do.” And this admission of hopelessness about 
Alfred was addressed to Alfred’s brother! 

“In Memoriam” pleased Fitzgerald no better. In 1850, again to 
Frederick, Fitzgerald announced that he could not even learn to like 
the poem. “It is full of finest things, but it is monotonous and has that 
air of being evolved by a Poetical Machine of the highest order. . . 
What can ‘In Memoriam’ do but make us all sentimental?” As to the 
grief “In Memoriam” commemorated, Fitzgerald felt that Tennyson 
had not taken the best course for overcoming it: “I felt as if Tennyson 
had got on a horse and ridden 20 miles instead of moaning over his 
pipe, he would have been cured of his sorrow in half the time.” Even 
as late as 1876 Fitzgerald was still trying to discourage Tennyson from 
writing poetry. “I told Tennyson he should stop writing, but he has 
so many worshippers who tell him otherwise. I think he might have 
stopped in 1842, leaving Princesses, -Ardens, Idylls, etc., all unborn: 
all except The Northern Farmer which makes me cry.” 

It is characteristic of Fitzgerald, the individualist, that while he dis- 
approved of much of Tennyson’s poetry he praised his talk. In 1850, 
while lamenting that the songs “‘to be stuck between the cantos of the 
Princess” lacked “the old champagne flavour,” Fitzgerald went on to 
call Tennyson “the same magnanimous, kindly, delightful fellow as 
ever; uttering by far the best prose sayings of anyone.” In 1861 Fitz- 
gerald again expressed his admiration for Tennyson’s conversation. 
“He never writes letters, but I hope People will be found to remember 
some of the things he has said. Had I continued to be with him, 
I would have risked being called another Bozzy by the thankless 
World.” Occasionally Fitzgerald quoted some speech that had de- 
lighted him. ‘I remember his once saying to me of Clarissa, ‘I love 
those large, still books.’ ” 

The Fitzgerald-Tennyson friendship seems to have been able to sur- 
vive Fitzgerald’s criticism of the poetry. In a letter of 1876 Fitzgerald 
replied to the inquiry of his friend Cowell, “Yes: A. T. called one day 
after near twenty years separation, and we were in a moment as if we 
had been together all that while.” 

Between Fitzgerald and Thackeray existed a youthful intimacy which 
gradually waned until Fitzgerald upon hearing of Thackeray’s death 
felt that Thackeray had probably ceased to remember him. The letters 
often refer to the time of easy friendship. Early in 1864 Fitzgerald 
wrote, “I keep reading his Newcomes of nights, and as it were hear 
him saying so much in it; and it seems to me as if he might be coming 
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up my Stairs, and about to come (singing) into my room, as in old 
Charlotte Street, thirty years ago.” Upon hearing of Thackeray’s 
death, which had occurred late in 1863, Fitzgerald, who always seemed 
somewhat surprised by his own deeper affections, wrote, “I am quite 
surprised to see how I sit moping about him: to be sure I keep reading 
his books.” 

Although Fitzgerald called Thackeray a “grand Figure” and a 
“great spirit” and kept on reading his books, two typically Fitzgeraldian 
attitudes come out in letters referring to Thackeray’s work. Thackeray 
did not stop soon enough! In 1849, writing to Frederick Tennyson, 
Fitzgerald would have Thackeray make an end. “People in general 
thought Pendennis got dull as it got on; and I confess I thought so too: 
he [Thackeray] would do well to take the opportunity of his illness 
to discontinue it altogether. He told me last June he himself was tired 
of it: must not his readers naturally tire, too?” In 1861 Fitzgerald was 
of the same opinion about Thackeray. “He says he has often to write 
when only just able to do so after one of his Illnesses: and that his Age 
for Novel-writing is past. It is a pity he was not convinced of this 
before I think.” 

The underlying seriousness of Thackeray’s novels seemed to disturb 
Fitzgerald, who was ill at ease with Thackeray’s “monumental char- 
acters” showing “Humanity in its Depth, not in its superficial appear- 
ances.” Fitzgerald was happiest with novels that did not recreate the 
world with painful verisimilitude. “I have been quite happy again with 
some of Scott’s novels and Boswell’s Johnson; both as fresh as Dew. 
It is a great comfort to be able to return to such books. I have also 
read Thackeray’s Pendennis and Newcomes again—wonderful too— 
but not so comfortable.” The dislike of novels of everyday life caused 
Fitzgerald not to enjoy those of Jane Austen and George Eliot and “as 
to Thackeray’s, they are terrible; I really look at them in the shelf and 
am half afraid to touch them. He, you know, could go deeper into 
the springs of Common Action than these ladies: wonderful he is, 
but not delightful, which one thirsts for as one gets old and dry.” 

This yearning for comfort and delight probably caused Fitzgerald 
to make his final choice between Thackeray and Dickens. In 1878 
Fitzgerald, writing to Fanny Kemble, made his last pronouncement: 
“Oh I am quite sure that had I to choose but one of them, I would 
choose Dickens’ hundred delightful Caricatures rather than Thack- 
eray’s half dozen terrible Photographs.” 

The disparity between the temperaments of the vehement Carlyle 
and the easy-going Fitzgerald supplies the material of comedy. Fitz- 
gerald’s reaction to Froude’s biography of Carlyle is not only self- 
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revelatory but illuminating regarding the relationship: “When I began, 
and as I went on with that, I found it one of the most interesting 
of books; and the result is that I not only admire and respect Carlyle 
more than ever I did; but even love him, which I never thought of 
before.” 

Fitzgerald’s remarks about Carlyle’s works are not usually compli- 
mentary. In 1838 he reported that he was bothered by the style of 
The French Revolution. “One labours through it as vessels do through 
what is called a short sea—small contrary waves.” In 1840 Fitzgerald 
exclaimed about the same work, “I don’t know any book more certain 
to evaporate away from posterity than that, unless it be supported 
by his other works.” A year later, 1841, Heroes and Hero Worship 
seemed unlikely to keep the French Revolution from evaporation. 
“No new books except a perfectly insane one of Carlyle who is 
becoming obnoxious now that he is become popular.” And a few 
days later to another friend, ‘“‘Have you read poor Carlyle’s raving 
book about heroes? Of course you have, or I would ask you to buy 
my copy. I don’t like to live with it in the house. It smoulders. He 
ought to be laughed at a little.” Thirty-five years later Fitzgerald 


revealed a change of opinion. “Carlyle did lecture near 40 years ago 


before he was a lion to be shown and when he had but few readers. 
I heard his ‘Heroes’ which now seems to me one of his best books.” 

The personal relationship between Carlyle and Fitzgerald seems to 
have been one of mutual respect modified by a considerable amount 
of bewilderment. They were different sorts of men. Carlyle’s groan, 
reported in a letter of 1845, is a very expressive comment. “I spent an 
evening with Carlyle but was very dull somehow, and delighted to get 
out into the street. An organ was playing a polka ever so late in the 
street: and Carlyle was rather amazed to see me polka down the 
pavement—He shut the street door—to which he always accompanies 
you—with a kind of groan.” Fitzgerald’s levity was probably as dis- 
agreeable to Carlyle as was Fitzgerald’s impudence in not liking Crom- 
well. “I told Carlyle that the more I read of Cromwell the more I 
was forced to agree with the verdict of the world about him. Carlyle 
only grunted and sent forth a prodigious blast of tobacco smoke. He 
smokes indignantly.” 

Carlyle’s intensity filled Fitzgerald with misgivings: “I met C. last 
night at Tennyson’s; and the two discussed the merits of this world 
and the next till I wished myself out of this at any rate. Carlyle gets 
more wild, savage, and unreasonable every day; and, I do believe, 
will turn mad.” Years after Fitzgerald had expressed a fear for Car- 
lyle’s sanity, he was still commenting upon Carlyle’s vehemence but in 
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a somewhat more respectful tone: “All the while he writes—dictates— 
with his whole Vigour—He must now look very like one of Dante’s 
men—in Hell, I think: venting Indignation, etc.” 

Many people replied to Fitzgerald’s letters. Many did not. There 
is something wistful about Fitzgerald’s letter to C. E. Norton, written 
in 1878 when Fitzgerald was sixty-nine. 

“I wish you would not impose on yourself to write me a letter. 
You have Literary work, and a Family to enjoy with you what spare 
time your Professional Studies leave you. Whereas I have nothing of 
any sort that I am engaged to do: all alone for months together: taking 
up such Books as I please; and rather liking to write letters to my 
Friends, whom I now only communicate with by such means. And 
very few of my oldest friends, here in England, care to answer me, 
though I know from no want of Regard.” 

The important thing is that Fitzgerald kept on writing. His com- 
ments upon his literary contemporaries make only a slight contribution 
to literary history, but there is something of “comfort and delight” in 
the vision of Tennyson sitting in his dirty hotel in Leicester Square full 
of fleas and foreigners, or Thackeray coming singing up the stairs, 
or Carlyle shutting the door with a groan as his departing friend 
polkaed down the street. 


SCHOOLYARD, DRY OCTOBER 


To honeycomb of roundstone wall 
Swarm leaves sharp yellow and tinly 
From wind of afternoon on tall 

And spilling gnarled of autumn trees 
That pass no yellow in their breeze . . . 
And foolscap of confetti dance 

In spirit with the wind where thinly 
Hard over schoolyard sand a girl 
Whose yellow hair and fingers furl 
Comes running fiercely and alone... . 
All woman yet that does not thrill 

To any breath upon her thighs 

And better glimpsed in wind as rain 
Drops her face like tears in her eyes. . . . 


JOSEPH RONKOVICH 





AFTER FRAZER: THE RITUALISTIC 
APPROACH TO MYTH 


JOHN J. GROSS 


wee INTEREST in the nature of myth and ritual reflects in large 
measure the abiding influence of one man, the late Sir James G. 
Frazer, who has shaped and directed the thought of two generations 
of scholars about the nature of primitive man and society by his 
epochal study The Golden Bough. Fallible as later researchers have 
proved this study to be, few students of primitive life would venture 
to deny to its author his place as the great innovator, providing the 
impetus to carry forward through the first half of the century an 
accelerated investigation into the nature of myth. Today many anthro- 
pologists are unwilling to accept in Frazer’s work what they regard 
as a too great simplification of human nature, even while recognizing 
his vast influence upon his contemporaries. Among others there is 
an unwillingness to accept anthropological findings not based upon 
“field work.” For example, Professor A. L. Kroeber, presenting a sur- 
vey of the half-century in anthropological studies, writes in Scientific 
American, 


Fifty years ago anthropologists still were remarkably ready to look for simple, 
fundamental causes of behavior and to come up with them. .. . The common 
theory then was that primitive culture and high civilizations alike emanated 
spontaneously from “human nature” or the “unity of the human mind.” Sir 
James Frazer took that point of view in The Golden Bough. He influenced 
more of his contemporaries than any other anthropologist. By sheer weight of 
his comparative examples he helped to liberate their minds from ethnocentrism. 
But he was innocent of what constituted a soluble scientific problem; he simply 
made whatever assumptions were necessary. 


The triumph over Frazer, if triumph it be, is one of “science” over 
philosophy, of atomistic regional studies over the unifying principle 
of philosophic thought. We have become more humble, Professor 
Kroeber asserts. Human nature exists, but “we recognize it as a heav- 
ing jumble of gene effects tremendously elaborated and distorted by 
cultural pressures. And we no longer venture to define what human 





1. A. L. Kroeber, “Anthropology,” Scientific American, September, 1950, pp. 87-94. Professor 
Kroeber’s final statement here is surely not equivalent to saying that Frazer falsified 
evidence. The charge, however, has been made. See Lewis Spence, Introduction to Mythol- 
ogy (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, n.d.), p. 83. Spence handles the charge in this 
fashion. “The implication is frivolous and crude. I observe, as a specialist in Mexican 
mythology, that Sir James habitually and most unfortunately makes use of the wrong 
authorities to substantiate his claims when dealing with this province of tradition; but that a 
scholar of his standing would descend to such depths there is not a shadow of proof.” 
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nature is, except that we may sometimes indicate certain sketchy 
limits within which, common-sense experience tells us, this nature 
generally manifests itself.” * 

Frazer’s “science,” then, has been questioned. And as the social 
studies have attempted to establish themselves in this century as the 
social sciences, it has been almost inevitable that certain researchers 
should think of Frazer and his followers in the so-called “Cambridge 
group” almost with contempt as the “rational school.” Bronislaw 
Malinowski in the dedication of his Myth in Primitive Psychology 
to Sir James Frazer speaks in terms of the greatest admiration of the 
man whom he terms “master.” “No sooner had I begun to read this 
great work, The Golden Bough, than I became immersed in it and 
enslaved by it. I realized then that anthropology, as presented by Sir 
James Frazer, is a great science, worthy of as much devotion as any of 
her elder and more exact sister-studies, and I became bound to the 
service of Frazerian anthropology.” * And while Dr. Malinowski had 
devoted his life to field-work and researches among the natives of 
Melanesia, “a subject upon which Sir James Frazer has not directly 
concentrated his attention,” he yet paid his tribute by asserting that 
Frazer’s influence in that field was “‘as fruitful as in those many subjects 
that he has made his own.” * 

Malinowski recognized the pervasive and far-reaching significance 
of Frazer’s work and in his recognition touched upon the point which 
has been in large part responsible for the dissatisfaction in certain 
quarters with the Frazerian thesis, a dissatisfaction which some anthro- 
pologists have felt must surely stem from the fact that the study of 
mythology has been a meeting-point for several scholarly disciplines, 
each deciding for itself what it can or will use for its own. Somewhat 
wryly, Malinowski has written: 


The classical humanist must decide for himself whether Zeus is the moon, 
or the sun, or a strictly historical personality; and whether his ox-eyed spouse 
is the morning star, or a cow, or a personification of the wind—the loquacity 
of wives being proverbial. Then all these questions have to be re-discussed 
upon the stage of mythology by the various tribes of archaeologists, Chaldean 
and Egyptian, Indian and Chinese, Peruvian and Mayan. The historian and 
the sociologist, the student of literature, the grammarian, the ,Germanist and 
the Romanist, the Celtic scholar and the Slavist discuss, each little crowd 
among themselves. Nor is mythology quite safe from logicians and psycholo- 
gists, from the metaphysician and the epistemologist—to say nothing of such 





2. Kroeber, p. 87. 
3. Bronislaw Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1926), p. vi. 


4. Ibid., p. vii. 
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visitors as the theosophist, modern astrologist, and the Christian Scientist. 
Finally we have the psycho-analyist who has come at last to teach us that the 
myth is a daydream of the race, and that we can only explain it by turning 
our back upon nature, history, and culture, and diving deep into the dark pools 
of the subconscious, where at the bottom there lie the usual paraphernalia and 
symbols of psychoanalytic exegesis.° So that when at last the poor anthropolo- 
gist and student of folk-lore come to the feast, there are hardly any crumbs 
left for them.® 


What Malinowski wrote in 1926 is even truer today. And a large part 
of the recent criticism of Frazer would seem to indicate an effort by 
anthropologists to recover their discipline for themselves as a science 
exact and pure. 


II 


The real significance of Frazer and the Cambridge group is that they 
are concerned with myth for what it does in life, not what it looks like 
on paper. That is to say, myth is not a primitive rationalizing of ex- 
perience, a mere story to explain aetiological significances, or a vague 
Euhemerism. Myth is conceived not as primarily symbolic matter, but 
a direct expression of its subject matter, ‘‘a hard-working, extremely 
important cultural force.” * Society, rather than nature, in opposition 


to the philological school and the nature-mythologists of an earlier day, 
is the source of myth. There is more than a suggestion of nature- 
mythology in Frazer, and this direction has been criticized by R. R. 
Marett in his The Threshold of Religion,® but if Frazer’s treatment of 
magic and religion seems to be intellectualized mythology, the direction 
of his work prepared the way for a sociological theory of myth as 
developed by psychologists like Durkheim and classical scholars like 





5. Modern anthropology has hardly been what one might term cordial to the Freudian inter- 
pretation of primitive man. For example, Spence, op. cit. p. 7, states bluntly: “The 
theories of Freud and his followers as to religion and the origin of myth have not been 
considered, since, in the writer’s opinion, they are scarcely to be taken seriously.” Paul 
Radin, too (Primitive Religion [New York: The Viking Press, 1937], p. 73), asserts that 
“the psychoanalysts, following Freud’s interpretation as given in Totem and Taboo, have, 
in the interests of their general viewpoint and their specific theory of symbolism, polarized 
the whole situation to such a degree that it completely distorts the facts. There is no just- 
ification for the sharp contrasts they postulate.” 

It is William Howells, however, in his The Heathens (Garden City: Doubleday, 1948), 
p. 191, who writes most entertainingly on the subject of Freud’s treatment of totemism. 
“Freud has had his say on the subject, managing to keep totemism, tabu, and exogamy in 
the air all at once, without dropping any of them, by using the Oedipus Complex and a 
whiskery old conception, the ‘primeval horde,’ this being the imaginary first social stage 
of man, or man-apes, having no more refined organization—e.g., marriage, family—other 
than its existence as a group. ... This may be good Freud but it is wretched anthropol- 


” 


re 
6. Malinowski, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
7. Ibid., p. 13. 
8. (London: Methuen, 1914) pp. 47 ff., 176-77. 
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Miss Harrison and Francis Cornford. Ernst Cassirer has perhaps 
stated the significance of myth as it has developed from the work of 
the sociological school with more succinctness than one may find it 
stated elsewhere: 


Myth is not a system of dogmatic creeds. It is a mark of definite progress in 
modern anthropology and modern history of religion that this view has become 
more and more prevalent. That ritual is prior to dogma, both in a historical 
and in a psychological sense, seems now to be a generally accepted maxim. Even 
if we should succeed in analyzing myth in ultimate conceptual elements, we 
could, by such an analytical process, never grasp its vital principle, which is a 
dynamic not a static one; it is describable only in terms of action. Primitive 
man expresses his feelings and emotions not in mere abstract symbols but in 
a concrete and immediate way; and we must study the whole of this expression 
in order to become aware of the structure of myth and primitive religion.® 


Judging on the basis of the primitive societies that he had personally 
observed, Malinowski asserted that live myth is not symbolic, in the 
sense of representational, 


but a direct expression of its subject-matter; it is not an explanation in satis- 
faction of a scientific interest, but a narrative resurrection of a primeval reality, 
told in satisfaction of deep religious wants, moral cravings, social submissions, 
assertions, even practical requirements. Myth fulfils in primitive culture an 
indispensable function: it safeguards and enforces morality; it vouches for the 
efficiency of ritual and contains practical rules for the guidance of man. Myth 
is thus a vital ingredient of human civilization; it is not an idle tale, but a 
hard-worked active force; it is not an intellectual explanation or an artistic 
imagery but a pragmatic charter of primitive faith and moral wisdom.’° 


The position outlined above is substantially that documented by 
Frazer, by Miss Jane Harrison and others of the Cambridge group. It 
will be seen, too, a little later, that it agrees with the position of those 
philosophers termed logical symbolists and represented here by Cassirer 
and Susanne Langer. It is above all a position which has proved signif- 
icantly fruitful to later scholars who have followed the lead of Frazer 
and the Cambridge anthropologist-classicist-philosophers, and later 
developments, though often tangential, reveal the influence of these 
pioneer works. 

Miss Harrison’s Themis, which appeared in 1912, was the beginning 
of a formalized ritual approach to myth, documented by application 
of her hypothesis to the origins of Greek tragedy. The significance of 
collective thinking and feeling among primitive peoples was demon- 





9. Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944), p. 79. 
10. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 19. 
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strated in the religious representations, and she succeeded in applying 
the evolutionary principle to the twin concepts of Dionysiac and 
Apollonian, seeing the former as a form of totemism which creates 
“sanctities but not divinities,” and the latter as the rationalization 
of a more sophisticated people. And it was, of course, the “vegetation 
spirits” of Frazer which provided the clue to the interpretation of ritual 
which Miss Harrison followed. 

Francis Cornford in his chapter on the origins of the Olympic 
Games further strengthened Miss Harrison’s position by finding the 
same ritual forms in the games themselves. Also in 1912 appeared his 
From Religion to Philosophy, showing the ritual origins of Greek, 
and thus Western, philosophical ideas. Miss Harrison’s Ancient Art 
and Ritual (1913) carried the same approach to Greek plastic arts 
and discovered the influence of rite and magic in their shaping. Corn- 
ford’s Origin of Attic Comedy (1914) found spiritual origins similar 
to those Gilbert Murray had discovered underlying tragedy. 

The first application of the ritual approach to non-Greek material 
was probably that of Jessie Weston in From Ritual to Romance (1920). 
Here the grail romances are treated as “misinterpreted” records of a 
fertility rite. Frazer stimulated further research into the subject of 
witchcraft as well, and a number of notable contributions traced 
European witchcraft to ancient cults. Margaret A. Murray’s Witch 
Cult in Western Europe (1921), and her later God of the Witches 
may be mentioned in this connection. A. B. Cook, whose earlier work 
was used by both Cornford and Miss Harrison, produced a volume 
by volume compilation of Greek myths ritually interpreted in Zeus. 
To the year 1927 belongs A. M. Hocart’s Kingship, which continued 
the study of annual king-killing that had been treated earlier by Frazer 
and Miss Harrison as a component of vegetative rites. Two symposia, 
appearing in 1933 and 1935 and edited by S. H. Hooke, Myth and 
Ritual and The Labyrinth, explored the relation of myth to ritual, 
especially in the Hebraic-Christian tradition. 

Other volumes to apply the ideas of ritual formulated by the Cam- 
bridge group were Enid Welsford’s The Fool (1935); E. M. Butler’s 
The Myth of the Magus, and Ritual Magic; Lord Raglan’s Jocasta’s 
Crime (1933), and The Hero (1936); and George Thomson’s Aeschy- 
lus and Athens in the last decade. 

One section from Miss Butler’s introduction to her Myth of the 
Magus may be reproduced here as an indication of the debt to Frazer’s 
work so freely acknowledged. The study, initiated with the intention 
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of placing the sixteenth-century Faust in the main stream of the 
magical tradition, had hardly begun, she writes, 


before I realised that all Faust’s predecessors and successors as well as Faust 
himself were essentially one and the same person under many different guises 
and bearing as many different names. Founders and teachers of religion; sacri- 
ficed saviour-gods; rebels and martyrs, sinners and saints; mystery-men and 
occultists; conjurers, charlatans and quacks; they all behaved in a similar man- 
ner and their lives went according to the same plan. It needed no Solomon in 
the post-Frazerian era to deduce a ritual origin in such circumstances; and the 
facts would seem to show that the legendary magician derives from that dim 
and distant hero, who, as king, god or priest, died to be reborn in kingship or 
seasonal rites; and that, although he gradually became a creature sealed and 
set apart in the magic circle, he was originally one of the countless dying gods 
whose distribution is world-wide." 


Throughout the long tradition of European magicians Miss Butler 
finds evidence of the continuing function of the tribal leader, king, 
priest or magician, as one who insured the food supply by promoting 
fertility in man, beast, and crops. 

Stanley Edgar Hyman, who has suggested this development of 
ritualistic studies and to whose facts I am greatly indebted here,’? has 
also mentioned a 1946 study, Rhys Carpenter’s Folk Tale, Fiction, and 
Saga in the Homeric Epics, which analyzed fully the roots of ritual in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, as well as Lewis Spence’s Myth and Ritual 
in Dance, Game and Rhyme (1947), a reinterpretation of folk custom 
and children’s lore in ritualistic terms. Finally, new treatment is given 
the murders of William Rufus and Thomas 4 Becket in Hugh Ross 
Williamson’s The Arrow and the Sword (1947), where they are 
conjecturally regarded as ritual sacrifices. Mr. Hyman suggests that 
these quantities of theoretical material should have established the 
ritual thesis in a relatively strong and unassailable position. 

Nonetheless, attacks have been launched against the ritualistic posi- 
tion, both by traditional scholars and by defenders of new theories 
of myth who select eclectically from all schools of modern anthropology. 
One of the most interesting and curious of these attacks was that of 
Richard Chase directed against Miss Butler’s Myth of the Magus in the 
Nation of December 4, 1948. Mr. Chase’s argument may be sum- 
marized as follows: All Cambridge anthropological theory, he avers, 
derives from the belief in a primitive ritual celebrating life, death, and 
rebirth of divinities like Dionysus, Adonis, or Christ. While granting 
the contribution of this movement to the understanding of myth, 





11. E. M. Butler, The Myth of the Magus (Cambridge: The University Press, 1948), p. 2. 
12. Stanley Edgar Hyman, “Myth, Ritual, and Nonsense,” Kenyon Review, 11:3. 
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he asserts that myth is literature,’* attacks their program as, stemming 
from Frazer, “programatically non-Christian or anti-Christian,” calls 
curious attention to the number of women in the movement (with a 
side glance at the fact that Bennington College in the United States 
is the principal American stronghold of Cambridge ideas pertaining 
to myth), declares that the movement is one which might well be 
expected in a declining Christian empire (“a Hellenistic mood”), and 
finally questions the scientific basis of the movement by calling in 
American anthropologists like Boas, Ruth Benedict,'* and Paul Radin. 
“The theory of the Cambridge school,” he writes, “is no more firmly 
founded in anthropological fact than previous categorical theories. To 
begin with, the Cambridge scholars are not anthropologists at all— 
though they are often called that—if anthropologist means someone 
who makes careful studies of primitive cultures. They are antiquarians 
and aesthetic or religious theorists.” The myth of the dying god as a 
universal belief among primitive peoples is denied, he asserts, by leading 
American anthropologists. Only among high barbaric cultures of the 
Mediterranean basin, the only area the Cambridge scholars have 
studied with any care, does one find evidence for the position adopted 
by this group of anthropologists. (?) Mr. Chase finds something 
essentially British and high-church in the Cambridge notion that ritual 
precedes myth. Myth may precede ritual, he maintains, and cites 
Boas’ Race, Language and Culture as proof of his contention. Finally, 
he defends Freud, seeing in Moses and Monotheism a poetic account 
of typical human crises, rather than alleged ritual. 

Mr. Hyman, termed an “epigonos”’ of the Cambridge group, defends 
the ritual thesis with some asperity. “Myth,” he declares, “is neither 
a record of historical fact nor an explanation of nature. It is a spoken 
correlative of a ritual, the story which the rite enacts or once enacted. 
It arises out of the ritual and not vice versa.” ** This statement, it 
will be seen, is essentially faithful to the position held by the Cambridge 
group.’® Only in asserting that myth is a “spoken” correlative, by 
implication at all times, would Mr. Hyman be questioned. In the 
most primitive stages of ritual it is possible that the myth may be 





13. Myth may or may not be literature. Certainly literature is not always myth, as critics have 
made clear in their consideration of Mr. Chase’s recent study of Melville. 


14. See Radin, op. cit., chap. 14, “The Ritual Dance.” There would appear to be a singular 
lack of agreement here between the authorities Mr. Chase cites. Mr. Radin speaks of the 
“curious antihistorical principles of interpretation” which he attributes to Dr. Benedict. 


15. Hyman, op. cit. 


16. While I have throughout this essay referred to the “Cambridge group,” no association 
of a formal nature is intended to be implied. Only through a common interest in and 
adherence to the ritualistic approach to the interpretation of myth may any relationship 
properly be said to exist. 
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acted, sung, or danced rather than spoken, at which times the nature 
of myth is not too readily distinguishable from the ritual itself. Mr. 
Hyman continues to defend himself and the position of the Cambridge 
group by asserting that Chase generalizes from inadequate knowledge. 
Myth, he declares, must always be distinguished from literature. They 
are clearly not the same thing even though they are analogous and 
related phenomena. Mr. Hyman defends the validity of cross-cultural 
generalizations, and in so doing raises one of the most vexed questions 
in modern anthropology. Chase seems to maintain that such general- 
izations are valueless and often erroneous, and he purports to establish 
his position by referring to the precedents of the Columbia anthropol- 
ogists, disciples of Franz Boas. But the advantage of the ritual ap- 
proach, as Hyman points out, is that one need not argue any given case 
of origin, since the ritual approach is concerned solely with describing 
a process. Thus the ritual group have in part avoided becoming 
embroiled in the quarrel between “evolutionary” and “historical” 
schools of anthropology which has been the cause of a cleavage in 
the ranks of anthropological researchers.’7 The question of whether 
culture patterns have been diffused from a center to distant areas, the 
historical case, or whether they evolved independently in far separate 
regions, the evolutionary case, is not of present moment, for, as Hyman 
has pointed out above, process, not origin, is particularly significant 
to the ritual approach. 

If one surveys the principal American anthropologists with the 
ritual theory in mind, the relatedness of initiation ceremonies and 
transition rites among primitive tribes studied by modern scholars to 
ancient fertility rites and rituals becomes obvious. The ceremonies 
documented by Radin in Australia and elsewhere, though usually in 
the nature of initiatory rites at puberty, also commonly represent re- 
birth and are almost always associated with seasonal rites of fertility.*® 
The work of Wallis may also be mentioned in this connection.*® 
Surely Hyman is correct in insisting upon the importance of process 
rather than origin, which is of secondary importance in understanding 
the nature of ritual and myth which arises from it. 





17. David Capell Simpson, in the foreword to Myth and Ritual (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1933, ed. S. H. Hooke), presents a succinct statement of the principal issue involved 
in the cleavage concerning anthropological theory. “According to the earlier or ‘evolutionary’ 
method of approach, religious and social institutions are to be regarded as developing 
along lines not altogether dissimilar to those exhibited in the geological strata of the earth. 
. .. The ‘historical’ school, on the other hand, categorically denies this. Thus one of the 
most able exponents of the new view, Mr. A. M. Hocart, says ‘the line of division runs 
not between primitive peoples and advanced nations but between one area and another.’ 

. widespread similarities of culture are attributed . . . to the diffusion of . . . culture 
patterns.” pp. xvii-xviii. 
18. Radin, op. cit., pp. 78-104. 


. Wilson D. Wallis, Religion in Primitive Society (New York: F. S. Crofts, 1939). 


THE RITUALISTIC APPROACH TO MYTH 


Il 


The whole question of the relation of myth to ritual is still open in 
the opinion of many anthropologists. Does myth precede or follow 
ritual? Whether one final answer can be found true under all circum- 
stances is uncertain. But there can be little doubt about the order 
according to the ritual approach. Lewis Spence in a popular intro- 
duction to the subject of mythology defines myth as “‘an account of 
the deeds of a god or supernatural being, usually expressed in terms 
of primitive thought. It is an attempt to explain the relations of man 
to the universe, and it has for those who recount it a predominantly 
religious value; or it may have arisen to ‘explain’ the existence of 
some social organization, a custom, or the peculiarities of environ- 
ment.” ?° But, while this definition is generally satisfactory, it appears 
to dissociate myth from ritual, which is impossible if one accepts the 
approach of the Cambridge group. And this approach would have 
seemed implicit in the work of the anthropological school from the 
beginning, as first advanced in the pioneer work of Sir E. B. Tylor. 
Spence, commenting upon R. R. Marett’s contention that ritual gen- 
erates the myth, and not myth the ritual, notes: 


It must of course be clear to the “meanest intelligence” that it is quite pos- 
sible for myths to be created to explain ritual, but such myths must, almost 
of necessity, be late in origin and can only arise when the original myth which 
gave rise to the ritualistic practice has been lost. For what reason, it may be 
asked, is ritual invented and originated? Surely it presupposes a divine being, 
and if it does, it creates a myth; unless, of course, ritual was originally a magic 
act, an attempt to use some occult force, such as mana. One can understand 
that in the latter circumstances a myth may ultimately arise from ritual, other- 
wise I am unable to comprehend the contention, so often made in works dealing 
with mythology, that ritual is prior to myth. Nor do I consider magical ritual 
“religious” but pseudo-scientific in nature, as magic is invariably pseudo-scientific 
and not religious at all.?? 


There are a number of assumptions which simply cannot stand in 
the preceding argument if we have learned anything at all about 
primitive man through the ritualistic approach to the subject. Surely 
this objection assumes myth as static, and largely ignores the close 
relationship between the food-gathering compulsion, which need not 
grow from an organized concept of divine beings but from a magic 
act, as suggested by Spence—but which is certainly not thereby non- 
religious in nature—and the dynamic and dramatic conception of 
“things” which results in myth. “All attempts to intellectualize myth,” 





20. Spence, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
21. Spence, op. cit., p. 89. 
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Ernst Cassirer points out, “—to explain it as an allegorical expression 
of a theoretical or moral truth—have completely failed.” ?? What 
Spence seems to miss is that myth is not “created” in the sense he 
implies; it is not intellectualized. Primitive man does not look at nature 
in order to classify it, to explain it, or to organize it practically or 
theoretically. His view of nature, as Frazer pointed out and as most 
modern anthropologists have agreed, is sympathetic. Cassirer writes: 


If we miss this point we cannot find the approach to the mythical world. The 
most fundamental feature of myth is not a special direction of thought or a 
special direction of human imagination. Myth is an offspring of emotion and its 
emotional background imbues all its productions with its own specific color. 
Primitive man by no means lacks the ability to grasp the empirical differences 
of things. But in his conception of nature and life all these differences are 
obliterated by a stronger feeling: the deep conviction of a fundamental and 
indelible solidarity of life that bridges over the multiplicity and variety of its 
single forms.?* 


And it is just that solidarity, of which Cassirer writes, that makes 
ritual an inevitable act associated with the natural actions of the 
primitive, associated with the seasons and with food-gathering of any 
kind, from which myth grows as a dynamic and dramatic representa- 


tion of the ritualistic action. These economic and social forms taken 
together with another aspect of primitive existence, the denial of 
Death, make evident enough the compulsive ritual forms from which 
myth grows. Cassirer asserts: 


The conception that man is mortal . . . seems to be entirely alien to mythical 
and primitive religious thought. In this regard there is a striking difference 
between the mythical belief in immortality and all the later forms of a pure 
philosophical belief. If we read Plato’s Phaedo we feel the whole effort of philo- 
sophical thought to give clear and irrefutable proof of the immortality of the 
human soul. In mythical thought the case is quite different. Here the burden 
of proof always lies on the opposite side. If anything is in need of proof it is 
not the fact of immortality but the fact of death. . . . In a certain sense the 
whole of mythical thought may be interpreted as a constant and obstinate 
negation of the phenomenon of death. . . . Primitive religion is perhaps the 
strongest and most energetic affirmation of life that we find in human culture.”* 


All of these concepts, then, as Miss Harrison has pointed out in 
Themis—the repudiation of death through rebirth, the seasonal drom- 
enon with its magical inducement “of fresh life, for man, for other 





22. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 81. 
23. Ibid., p. 82. 
24. Ibid., p. 84. 
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animals and for plants” *°—give rise to myth through the ritual result- 
ing from man’s recognition of the consanguinity of all forms of life. 

Perhaps one reason for the common misconceptions held regarding 
the nature and the order of ritual and myth is a result of the failure 
to understand the operation of magic. Frazer himself has been found 
most vulnerable in assuming that magic preceded religion and gave 
way before religion when primitive man discovered magic to be a 
mistaken view of causality. R. R. Marett, among others, has pointed 
out that the savage would hardly have given over magic as the result 
of a rational conclusion that it did not work while religion did. “I 
would prefer,” he writes, “to extend the term religion to cover both 
stages of what I take to have been one organic development.” *° 
Susanne Langer seems to come closer to the point when she asserts 
that religion precedes magic. 


Whatever purpose magical practice may serve, its direct motivation is the 
desire to symbolize great conceptions. It is the overt action in which a rich 
and savage imagination automatically ends. Its origin is probably not practical 
at all, but ritualistic. .. . Magic is never employed in a commonplace mood, like 
ordinary causal agency; this fact belies the widely accepted belief that the 
“method of magic” rests on a mistaken view of causality. After all, a savage 
who beats a tom-tom to drive off his brother’s malaria would never make such 
a practical mistake as to shoot his arrow blunt end forward or bait his fishline 
with flowers. It is not ignorance of causal relations, but the supervention of 
an interest stronger than his practical interest, that holds him to magical rites. 
This stronger interest concerns the expressive value of such mystic acts.?’ 


And finally, as evidence drawn from conclusions reached regarding 
the nature of language itself, Mrs. Langer as an exponent of the sym- 
bolistic approach concurs in that view held by Cassirer regarding the 
dynamic nature of language and ritual: 


Magic, then, is not a method, but a language; it is part and parcel of that 
greater phenomenon, ritual, which is the language of religion. Ritual is a sym- 
bolic transformation of experiences that no other medium can adequately ex- 
press. Because it springs from a primary human need, it is a spontaneous 
activity—that is to say, it arises without intention, without adaptation to a 
conscious person; its growth is undesigned, its pattern purely natural, however 
intricate it may be. It was never “imposed” on people; they acted thus quite 
of themselves, exactly as bees swarmed and birds built nests, squirrels hoarded 
food, and cats washed their faces. No one made up ritual, any more than 





25. Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion (Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1927), p. xvi. 


26. R. R. Marett, Faith, Hope, and Charity in Primitive Religion (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), p. 176. 


27. Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York: Mentor Books, 1949), p. 39. 
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anyone made up Hebrew or Sanskrit or Latin. The forms of expressive acts— 
speech and gesture, song and sacrifice—are the symbolic transformations which 
minds of certain species, at certain stages of their development and communion, 
naturally produce.”® 


I find myself in substantial agreement with the position here ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Langer, although she makes the savage somewhat less 
conscious of social factors for the sake of strengthening the significance 
of the expressive act. It is undoubtedly correct, however, to see ritual 
as rising thus compulsively, as a natural act, rather than through a 
consciously intellectual process. Surely the confusion which has char- 
acterized much writing on myth and ritual has resulted from excessive 
intellectualizing of primitive man, an inadequate understanding of 
the compulsive nature of ritual, and the failure to regard ritual as 
an expressive act from which myth must inevitably grow. 


IV 


What is the future of Frazerian anthropology? Mr. Hyman has 
urged that the method of universal comparison not be discarded in 
any reaction against the work of Frazer himself. There has undoubt- 
edly been a tendency in recent years to discredit much of Frazer for 
the errors in his findings which have been shown to exist. Andrew 
Lang’s famous criticism of Frazer’s basic premise—the significance of 
the Arician grove with its golden bough—is significant only in its 
questioning of fact; the method employed is not involved.”® Spence 
has defended Frazer in his employment of the “universal comparative” 
method against the attacks of those writers who support the “adjacent” 
method of studying the religion of a certain people in its own sphere. 
“It is often pretended nowadays,” he writes, “that more merit accrues 
to the pursuit of this form of anthropological science than to the 
comparative method. We do not deny that a very considerable degree 
of training, experience, and erudition is required to achieve success 
in it, but the assumption that it in any way approaches in magnitude 
the task which the comparative student proposes himself is absurd. 
The greatest mythological studies are comparative in character.” *° 

Frazer’s prime fault is not his comparative method but his rational- 
istic interpretation of magic and ritual, leading to an oversimplifica- 
tion quite as dangerous to mythic studies as that obscurantism which 





28. Ibid., pp. 39-40. 


29. A full consideration of Lang’s criticism of Frazer’s thesis may be found in Spence, op. cit., 
pp. 75-82, as extracted from Lang’s Magic and Religion. 


30. Ibid., p. 83. 
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claims for myth a kind of truth, analogous to science, or often, a 
superior sort of truth. Many of the earlier followers of Frazer are 
victims of such oversimplification; too often they give evidence of 
their conversion to the “nothing but” method: Greek tragedy is 
“nothing but” vegetation rites, etc. If we are to see a subtler handling 
of the levels of myth and a greater dependence on individual poetic 
(myth-making) imagination, surely we must abandon Frazer’s ra- 
tionalistic interpretations and accept the fruitful revisions in the ap- 
proach to myth which are suggested in the work of Cassirer and 
Mrs. Langer, for, while the ritual approach is but one aspect of mythic 
studies, it is still a rich and fertile field for further investigations. 


AMERICAN ELEGY 


Chief Joseph 

of the Nez Percés 

who in the year 1877 

led his people 

in flight 

before an army 

one thousand miles. 
Without atrocity, 

paying farmers for supplies, 
outwitting an enemy. 

Yet fighting. 

Yielding because, 

“Our chiefs are all killed. 
Little children are freezing to death. 


My people have no blankets . . . food . 


And my heart is sick and sad.” 


WENDELL B. ANDERSON 





From 


O DESERET! 


Business in the planned cities stirs according to recipe; 
Salt Lake, the confused, tests her oblique intentions; 
Southerly Provo hums with low academically conscious amens; 
High Ogden, the gate, stands open to migrant swarmings. 


Logan, stout in her willows, and servile, secures the soil; 
Blue and cool, comforting dreams, sits idyllic Parowan 
In the cataclysmic disorder of her wrecked county. 
Vernal-jangling, bowlegged Vernal—quotes the industry of bees. 


Kanab pulses, through whose rich artery leak such causes and tints 
Of Deseret as warm the barrenmost escarpments of the world. 
At Bryce the shirtsleeved wanderer nuzzles fairyland, and 
In Zion the physical wall of theology awes and dwarfs him. 


Out of Cedar Breaks kindliness raises forsaken pink arms, the while 


Implacable romance loses its way in the tumbling Uintahs. 


Hand in hand, in a theatre of ancient radiances, its places 
Conduct the dance of this singular island having once performed, 


On tall undefiled altar, their priest ceremony of these latter days. 
Very slowly again crawls our turtle of peace through these fathered 
cities, 
As persistent as justice, speaking a hush to their new hysteria, 
And promising good. 


This day are the mountains joyed, and the grown trees. 
Thousands of rivers through the thankfully yielding acres 
Wind glistening. Chapels are open. Brethren and sisters entertain. 
Salt shines in the valley, and factories breathe. 


Jon BECK SHANK 





TAMING THE TURBULENT SEVIER: 
A STORY OF MORMON DESERT CONQUEST 


LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


HE SEVIER DESERT in west-central Utah is a bleak and windy plain 
je which many a venturing traveler to Eldorado met a lonely, 
unsuccored death. On the edge of this desert is the Great Pahvant 
Valley—in some places sixty miles wide—named after the primitive, 
locust-eating Pahvant Indians. For many years explorers regarded the 
Pahvant Valley as inhospitable and uncultivable. It is now lush with 
alfalfa and wheat, livestock and poultry. Indeed, more than one- 
fourth of the alfalfa seed in the United States is now produced in 
this valley. The human struggle which brought to pass the transfor- 
mation of this barren wasteland into a productive agricultural settle- 
ment of five thousand persons is illustrative of the stubborn sacrifice 
which resulted in the colonization of much of the Great Basin. 


I 


The colonization and growth of the Pahvant, curiously enough, had 
its origin in a war. When “Buchanan’s Blunder” brought Johnston’s 
Army to Utah in 1857-1858, Mormon colonists in San Bernardino, 
California; Fort Limhi, Idaho; Elk Mountain, Utah; and Carson 
Valley, Nevada—the outermost cordon in the ring of Mormon settle- 
ments in the Great Basin—were “called in” to Utah. At the con- 
clusion of the Utah War, Mormon authorities decided against a plan 
to re-establish these colonies. The ‘Mormon Devil” had decided to 
“pull in his horns.” The effect of this contraction in the boundaries of 
the Mormon commonwealth was to force an expansion within Utah. 
The added number of settlers and colonizers remaining within the con- 
fines of the territory created pressure to use land more intensively and 
to establish new settlements. One of these new settlements was located 
on the edge of the Pahvant, and was christened ‘‘Deseret,” the old 
name of the original Mormon empire.’ The fringe settlement of 
Deseret became the parent of many other settlements in the flat, treeless 
Pahvant: Delta, Hinckley, Oak City, Oasis, and Abraham, in the 
pioneer period, and others later. While the founding of these settle- 
ments was not the result of a direct “call” from general authorities 





1. “Deseret” comes from the Book of Mormon and means “honeybee.” 
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of the Mormon Church, as was true of many Great Basin colonies, 
their successful establishment proved to be impossible without extensive 
organizational and fitancial assistance from the Mormon Church. A 
study of the assistance rendered reveals the gradual development of 
a churchwide or regional concern for the problems of reclamation and 
colonization—a concern which was to be exercised eventually by the 
state and federal governments. The problems resemble those which 
have plagued governments in the Middle East where irrigation is also 
practiced. The colonization of the Sevier Desert and the taming of the 
Sevier River demonstrate the futility of undertaking land projects in 
arid regions without the promise of assitance by a government, or as in 
this case, by a church. 

In. May 1858, less than a year after the outbreak of the Utah War, 
a group of Mormons in Millard County, Utah, visited the greasewood 
flat on which Deseret is now located. The area was some thirty miles 
northwest of Fillmore and approximately one hundred and fifty miles 
south of Salt Lake City. It was located on a bend in the Sevier River, 
and seemed to be an ideal place for the construction of a dam and 
irrigation canals. Finding it a good prospective site, the exploring party 
dedicated with solemn prayer this part of the Great Pahvant for the 
settling of the Latter-day Saints.? Some of the group returned in 1859, 
built a simple earthen dam, and planted crops. The dam held during 
the crop season, but an early winter brought floating ice down the 
Sevier and part of the dam washed away. Church authorities in 
Millard Stake (roughly equivalent to Millard County) who were inter- 
ested in the project “called” various male members in the stake to help 
the Pahvant pioneers prepare for the next season. One of these 
pioneers described their efforts as follows: 


In the fall of 1859 Jacob Croft was detailed to go over on the Seveir River & 
make a dam & take out the water that a large tract of land might be brot under 
cultivation, & Orange Warner was Supt of the work, & they named the place 
Deseret. Many of the larger pupils attending school were detained to supply- 
ment the force necessary to accomplish the job. Men had to do their own 
cooking after laboring all day & before starting their labor in the morning. . . . 
The work 'was carried on under the direction of Bro Croft, Orange Warner & 
Father Thos Evans by some hauling brush & willows & other rock & thus was 
the winter of 1859 & 60 spent by all the available force of Millard Co.° 





2. A primary source of information is the “Deseret Stake Historical Record,” MS., compiled 
by Andrew Jenson, and found in the Historian’s Office of the L.D.S. Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


3. Volney King, “Millard County, 1851-1875,” Utah Humanities Review, I (1947), 273. 
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This dam was 100 feet long, 30 feet wide, about 10 feet high, and was 
located about one and one-half miles above the town of Deseret. Upon 
the completion of the dam in 1860 the town was surveyed, homes were 
erected, and community life commenced.* The land was found to be 
rich and productive. Settlers were optimistic over the town’s future. 
Others were encouraged to join them. 

All reckoned without the unpredictable Sevier. Originating in the 
Panguitch Plateau of southwestern Utah and disappearing in the desert 
sands thirty miles south of Deseret in what is accurately called “The 
Sink of the Sevier,” this river, without coordinated control from source 
to sink, was a trial to every community depending upon it for water. 
The rampaging Sevier was ruinous to the people of Deseret. 

A late-spring freshet washed away their dam in June 1861. The 
men and boys toiled unitedly, and finally another dam was built in 
time to save the crops. After the harvest was over, the temporary dam 
was improved and the colonists hoped it would withstand the rushing 
waters. Torrential rains proved too strong. It was washed out in 
June 1862. In October of the same year work commenced on a new 
dam. But the annual spring flood washed out that dam the following 
May, soon after its completion. Determined once and for all to 
erect a dam which would last, the men of Deseret worked all summer 
on a new dam. The “tithing labor’ (each faithful churchman was 
expected to work one day in ten on a church project) for all of Millard 
County during the winter of 1863-64 was devoted to work on the little 
Deseret dam project. Volney King wrote of it as follows: 
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This season [winter of 1863-64] the dam which had gone out of the Seveir 
river at Deseret was put in, the whole county engaging in the labor. The rock 
for the apron to it were hauled from Dry Creek Canyon near Fillmore 40 mi 
in the snow & cold .. . with a long pull a strong pull & a pull altogether the dam 
at deseret was again put in & supposed to be a good job® 












This dam, the fifth at the same location, was completed in February 
1864. An elaborate structure, the dam had cost “not . . . less than 
$10,000, besides the losses sustained on account of the failure of crops 
by reason of insufficient irrigation.” ® The dam withstood the first 
annual spring floods. A local correspondent to the church news- 
paper reported an optimistic feeling among the settlers: “. . . it [the 
dam] is now believed to be a permanent affair and water proof at 















4. Deseret News, March 12, 1860. 
5. Volney King, op. cit., p. 379. 
6. Deseret News, August 31, 1864. 
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that.”7 A later report in the same year betokens even greater confi- 
dence. The dam was “a monument of the unity of purpose in the 
people of this county.” The Saints “feel glad that they have stood by 
the rack. . . . Deseret in the past has had its troubles and trials, but 
it would seem that better days are dawning.” * The dam held again in 
1865, although it was necessary to take “every precaution which 
prudence suggests to prevent any accident.” ® Again in 1866 and 1867 
the dam held and it was now “deemed very secure.” ?° 

But in the summer of 1868 “high water,” unusual for that time of 
the year, washed the dam away. The disaster discouraged the settlers, 
and they moved away, mostly to a new location on Oak Creek, fifteen 
miles to the east. The new settlement was named Oak City. This 
event was reported by Volney King as follows: 


July 16th [1868] the dam in the Sevier River at Deseret built in 1863 and 64 
went out leaving the crops unmatured and the people of the settlement dis- 
couraged and many proposed moving away. ... John Lovell was appointed 
presiding priest and instructed to wind up the affair of the broken-up ward 
of Deseret and hand it over to the Fillmore ward as many of the broken-up 
town as wished were to locate in Oak City.” 


Oak City was located on high ground overlooking the Pahvant 
Valley. An attempt had been made to settle it in 1865, but there was 
repeated loss of livestock to mountain lions which abounded in the 
area. Even mountain lions held no terror for the discouraged people 
of Deseret. Like Victor Hugo’s bees, which hurled themselves against 
his glass pane again and again until at last they fell to the floor 
exhausted, the settlers, through constant repair and construction of 
the Deseret dam and continued crop failure, were reduced to abject 
poverty and misery. The future of Deseret seemed hopeless, and they 
resorted to the un-Mormon like gesture of abandoning it. The venge- 
ful, pitiless powers of nature had at last defeated the stubborn pioneers. 

No thought seems to have been given to the exercise of water con- 
trols farther up the river. Millard Stake appears to have been the 
only authority interested in the matter, and their officials apparently 
did not discuss the Deseret dam problem with Mormon Church author- 
ities in Salt Lake City. Perhaps not much could have been done any- 
way, considering the resources of the territory at the time, and the 
lack of knowledge of stream control. 
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II 


Deseret was abandoned from 1868 to 1874 except for a few stock- 
men who wintered in the neighborhood, using the homes built by the 
original settlers. But, as Adam Smith wrote, philosophers in all ages 
have noticed the “overweening conceit” of man in his own good for- 
tune. If a good dam could last for four years, a better dam would 
last much longer. The land was fertile and could be had for almost 
nothing. Population pressure had been building up in the settled 
areas, especially in southern Utah. Some were moving to Arizona, 
others to Nevada. A few decided to try the forbidding land of Deseret 
once more. In 1874 a group of non-Mormons, principally from the 
Tintic Mining District, settled the area and commenced to build a new 
dam. After hauling a considerable supply of timber, they sold out to 
some prospective Latter-day Saint settlers. The latter erected a dam 
in the spring of 1875. This dam, the first to be erected since the winter 
of 1863-1864, was financed chiefly by a private individual, Gilbert 
Webb. The dam was constructed for the most part of rocks and 
willows. The willows were “bound in bundles and sunk with large 
rocks until it was raised to the surface of the water. Sills were laid, 
and four V cribs, 30 feet long and 16 feet wide, were built of logs, 
leaving a space between each crib of 16 feet, which was divided into 
four parts by upright posts mortised into a sill. Gates were placed 
into each space so that the water could be raised and lowered at 
pleasure. The cribs were built up to high water mark and filled with 
large rocks.” ?? 

While this dam was being constructed, Joseph S. and William V. 
Black, who had resided at Kanosh, settled at Deseret on the site of its 
present location. The Black brothers, in a church as well as business 
capacity, were to take the lead in the economic development of the 
Pahvant during ensuing years. Joseph S. Black became the Mormon 
bishop of the new Deseret. 

The dam leaked during the first season of its construction (1875) 
and the settlers had to get by with an insufficient supply of water.’ 
Nevertheless, the leak could be and was easily remedied before the 
next season. Apparently, it worked well enough to encourage settle- 
ment in Deseret.’* A branch of the L. D. S. Church was organized 
in 1877, and in 1881 a group of five hardy frontier-farmers, including 
the Black brothers previously mentioned, bought out Webb’s claim 





12. “Deseret Stake Historical Record,” unpaged. 
13. Deseret News, December 20, 1876. 
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to the dam (then held by his father, Chauncey G. Webb) for $6000. 
These men, following the practice which developed in Utah after 
1869, then organized an irrigation district known as the Deseret Irriga- 
tion Company. Shares in the enterprise were distributed at $1.00 each. 
Part of the dam washed away early in 1881, but it was quickly 
repaired with cedar and rock, and the crops were saved. 

The problem of a successful dam seemed solved until the late winter 
of 1881-1882 when the tolling of the meeting-house bell tragically 
confirmed their worst fears: the dam was carried away by ‘“‘an immense 
quantity of floating ice.” This “great calamity” might have brought 
an ordinary community to its knees. But by May 1882, “settlers of the 
snug little settlement of Deseret” were reported by their correspondent 
to be “‘again nearly financially on their feet,”’ although the “more fear- 
ful imagined that the settlement was about ruined and no crop would 
be raised [that] year in consequence of this calamity.” Continued the 
correspondent: 


On hearing of the disaster Bishop Black, who was absent at the time, at once 
communicated with the settlers and advised them as to the best course to 
pursue to repair the loss. In consequence they went to work with a will, and 
the dam is now so far rebuilt that water is again in the canal. As it is now time 
for the farmers to put in crops, some means has been borrowed, and the Church, 
through the authorities, has given material aid so that others than the farmers 
can be employed to work on the dam and they be thus released to do the 
urgent farm work. The prospect for crops is now almost as promising as in 
any previous season.?® 


The extent of the “material aid” of the church is not ascertainable, 
but the usual aid in like circumstances consisted of the tithing resources 
in the stake at the time. The value of such resources—tithing cattle, 
hay, vegetables and other produce—must have run into the thousands 
of dollars. Much of this produce was used to feed and clothe the 
laborers who worked on the dam. The dam was finished by the fall 
of 1882 as the result of the “great energy” of the settlers,1* and held 
fast during the ensuing spring and summer. 

But disaster plagued the settlers once more. In the middle of the 
1884 crop year the Mormon missionaries and converts in far-away 
England read of the struggling of the long-suffering Saints in Deseret 
in the following words: 


The citizens of Deseret, at last account, were in danger of having the dam 
in the Sevier River, which furnishes them water for irrigating, washed out. 
Everything possible was being done to prevent such a catastrophe. The result 





15. L.D.S. Journal History (hereafter referred to as JH), May 2, 1882. This record is in the 
Historian’s Office of the L.D.S. Church, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


16. Deseret News, August 2, 1882. 
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would be exceedingly serious, for aside from the expense of building another 
dam, the present year’s grain crop, which has been estimated at 20,000 bushels, 
and the 500 acres of lucern being raised there would likely fail almost entirely 
as a result.” 


The dam, seventh on the Sevier at Deseret, did indeed wash out. 
It had lasted through one season only. The crop was almost a complete 
loss. Water in the Sevier had risen so high that it had cut around 
the dam, found a new channel, and left the dam “high and dry.” 

Bishop Black considered the customary damsite responsible for the 
repeated failures. It was his thought that a new damsite should be 
chosen farther up the river and a canal should be dug from the Gunni- 
son Bend, thus changing the course of the river and relieving some 
of the annual spring water pressure. He also contemplated the even- 
tual construction of a reservoir to store the waters of the unruly Sevier 
and make possible late season use. A decided argument in favor of 
the construction of a new canal was the possibility it offered of bring- 
ing “many thousands of new acres” of land in the Sevier River delta 
country under cultivation.'* After $750 of preliminary work had 
been done by the bishop, the Gunnison Bend Canal Company was 
organized, in 1885, and bought out Black’s improvements. In the 
same year the Deseret Reservoir and Irrigation Company was incor- 
porated, with a capitalization of $50,000, represented by 10,000 shares 
of stock at $5.00 each. Prospective settlers, hopeful that the enlarge- 
ment of facilities promised by the reorganized company would assure 
security and stability of water flow, flocked in and 5,400 shares of 
stock were sold, representing an investment of $27,000. In 1886 the 
Gunnison Bend Canal Company merged with the Deseret Reservoir 
and Irrigation Company, forming one company under the name of 
the latter. This brought 11,000 irrigated acres under the company’s 
canals with an additional 25,000 acres in the valley subject to irri- 
gation.’® Steps were taken immediately to build a canal. Upon the 
request of local ecclesiastical authorities for funds, the Mormon 
Church gave $5,000 to Deseret to assist in the project.2° The canal 
was completed in May 1887 at a cost of $21,000. Funds for the con- 
struction of an adequate storage reservoir, however, were insufficient. 





17. “Utah News,” printed in the Millennial Star, XLVI (1884), 462. 
18. Deseret News, September 15, 1886. 
19. Charles H. Brough, Irrigation in Utah (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1898), p. 198. 


20. The sum was originally a loan, but no evidence can be found that it was repaid or that 
negotiations were held regarding repayment. 
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Meanwhile, church officials in Salt Lake City were becoming inter- 
ested in the possible opportunities for expanding settlement in such 
areas. Population pressure was becoming stronger and stronger. Colo- 
nies had been—and were being—founded in Colorado, Canada, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, and Old Mexico. It was worth a 
considerable expenditure of money if additional homestead locations 
could be provided in Utah. Furthermore, the new church president, 
Wilford Woodruff, was well-acquainted with the problems confront- 
ing outlying settlements in central and southern Utah, having spent, 
out of reach of the Edmunds antipolygamy law, considerable time 
from 1884 to 1889 in these areas. A farmer himself, President Wood- 
ruff had a great interest in building up new farming areas. President 
Woodruff’s first counselor, George Q. Cannon, had been Utah’s Terri- 
torial Delegate to Congress and had no doubt informed the church 
president about the opportunities for opening up land under the 
Desert Land Act. Passed in 1877, the Desert Land Acct classed a large 
part of the Rocky Mountain area as arid. Within that area a settler 
could acquire 640 acres of land on condition that he irrigate a part 
of them.”? 

There was a considerable acreage of irrigable, un-pre-empted land 
in the Pahvant Valley near Deseret, particularly north and northwest 
of that location. Church officials decided to form a company to help 
settlers of Deseret to construct a permanent storage dam, complete a 
storage reservoir, and construct a new diversion dam and canal near 
Oasis in order to open up new settlements in the valley. The company 
would acquire the land to be irrigated by the new canal under the 
Desert Land Act and dispose of it at cost to settlers. All interest of 
the church in the project had to be listed in the names of church 
officials (or assisting tithe-payers), because the Edmunds-Tucker Act 
of 1887 had disincorporated the church and caused all its property 
in excess of $50,000 to be escheated to the United States government. 
Any investment of the church in such an enterprise under its own 
name would have been confiscated and turned over to the United 
States Receiver.” 

In August 1889 the “Deseret and Salt Lake Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Canal Company” was organized for a fifty-year period. Its 





21. The Desert Land Act is discussed in Elwood Mead, Irrigation Institutions (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1907.) pp. 16 ff. 


22. Contemporary newspapers speak of the association as “a company of prominent Salt Lake 
people” investing in the project. After statehood for Utah was achieved, the lands were 
publicly called the “Church Farm” by President Lorenzo Snow. Deseret News, June 6, 1899. 
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stated purpose was “the construction and maintaining of a canal 
connecting with the reservoir above the Pack bottom [now Hinckley], 
on the Gunnison Bend canal, situated near Deseret, Millard County 

. . and to convey through said canal all the unappropriated waters 
of Sevier River.” Capitalization consisted of 10,000 shares of common 
stock at a par value of $5.00 each, or a total of $50,000. The stock 
was held by prominent Salt Lake and Deseret churchmen.”* 

Most of the stockholders had plural wives, and “oldtimers” in the 
area state that some of them had in mind establishing one or more 
of their families in Deseret.** It was an out-of-the-way place, which 
would have been an advantage during the days of the antipolygamy 
raids, and it was not without prospects. It is also possible that the 
enterprise was undertaken by the capitalists involved at the request 
of church officials, and that they were asked to invest in this enter- 
prise as a way of paying their tithing during this period when church 
funds and property were in the hands of the government receiver. 

Simultaneously with its incorporation the company filed on the land 
for which the construction of irrigation facilities was contemplated. 
Plans for carrying out the project were tentatively discussed at the 
time of the October 1889 general conference of the church in Salt 
Lake City, at which Bishop Black of Deseret was in attendance. After 
that conference was concluded, Presidents Woodruff and Cannon, 
Surveyor Jesse Fox, and others accompanied Bishop Black to Deseret. 
The party inspected the location for the reservoir and dam and “the 
place for taking out the canal.” President Woodruff, who had great 
interest in the project, reported that the region was admirable for 
irrigating because it was fertile and level. 

Church officials held several meetings with the company in Novem- 
ber 1889 and an agreement was reached between the Deseret and Salt 
Lake Company and the Deseret Reservoir and Irrigation Company, 
whereby the former would assist the latter in building a storage dam 
and reservoir. This work was commenced immediately and completed 
in short order. The dam was a homogeneous earthen structure, 30 
feet high and about 600 feet long on the top. It came to be known 





23. Articles of incorporation on file with the Secretary of State, Capitol Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The initially-subscribed stock was held as follows: Wilford Woodruff, George 
Q. Cannon, Alfred Solomon, B. Y. Hampton, C. H. Wilcken, A. H. Cannon, Frank J. 
Cannon, and Joseph S. Black, 100 shares each; Andrew Jenson and William V. Black, 50 
shares each. 


. At Abraham, “A farmhouse having four rooms was erected on the northeast corner of 
Section 2, Township 17 South, Range 8 West, Salt Lake Meridian. This section of land 
belonged to Pres. Wilford Woodruff.” Andrew Jenson, Encyclopedic History of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Publishing Company, 
1941), p. 3. 
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as the Sevier Bridge Dam. Log piles were driven deep into the sandy 
bottom of the Sevier to prevent the washing away which had caused 
the loss of the nine previous dams. Later, as irrigation works below 
this dam multiplied, the Deseret and Salt Lake Company reinforced 
the dam with sixty-five tons of lava rock hauled from Black Rock 
Mountain.”> From that moment there was no longer any fear that 
the dam would fail. 

The local and “church” companies then cooperated to build the 
Sevier Bridge Reservoir, which until recent years was “the largest and 
most important single irrigation structure” in Utah.?® The reservoir 
had a storage capacity of almost 100,000 acre-feet of water and made 
possible the irrigation of thousands of acres of salt-grass land in the 
Pahvant. 

The Deseret and Salt Lake or “church” company spent a large sum 
of money building an irrigation system and clearing land ten miles 
northwest of Deseret. About 1,000 acres were cleared and planted 
under the direction of Bishop Black in 1890. However, the new settle- 
ment, later called Abraham, was to have its own dam troubles for a 
while. The dam which filled the new canal washed out during the 
first season and very little returns were had on crops planted. Several 
thousand dollars were expended on a new dam before the 1891 season, 
however, and the project seemed secure.?7 Members of the company 
that year “clubbed together for farming and raised about 2,500 bushels 
of grain.” 7* Settlement of the area began in 1892 and a branch of the 
church was organized the next year. President Woodruff named the 
settlement “Abraham” in honor of Apostle Abraham H. Cannon, son 
of President George Q. Cannon, and one of the favorites of President 
Woodruff. Apostle Cannon had been instrumental in promoting the 
temporal welfare of the Saints through this and many other church- 
sponsored companies. 

As the Abraham land project progressed, additional funds were 
necessary. The church was heavily in debt as the result of the govern- 
ment confiscation, and unable to advance money to the company to 
complete its work. However, President Woodruff called the directors 
to his office in Salt Lake City and worked out an arrangement whereby 
the company would assess the stockholders $16,000 and, failing the 
receipt of that amount, borrow from a Salt Lake bank by means of 
a mortgage. 





25. The Deseret Weekly, December 2, 1893. 


26. These words were used by the State Engineer in his Sixth Biennial Report to the Governor, 
1907-08, p. 118. 


27. The Deseret Weekly, April 4, 1891. 
28. Jenson, Encyclopedic History, p. 3. 
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During the 1890’s the volatile Sevier cut through the narrow neck 
of prairie, 200 feet wide, which separated the two bends of the river, 
and a new dam had to be built. Church and company officials de- 
cided, in 1897, to construct this new dam at a site eight miles up the 
Sevier from Abraham. Completed in May 1898, the dam formed a 
reservoir with a storage capacity of 10,000 acre feet, and sufficiently 
large to open up a new tract of several thousand acres of land whose 
patents were turned over to the company with the satisfactory com- 
pletion of irrigating facilities. The construction of the dam and reser- 
voir were made possible by a credit of $12,000 granted the Deseret 
and Salt Lake Company by Zion’s Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
a church-controlled enterprise.”® 

When the dam was completed a campaign was initiated by com- 
pany officials and church authorities to encourage settlers to complete 
the occupation of the area which could be brought under irrigation. 
The church newspaper printed a lengthy letter by the secretary of 
the company describing the opportunities in the area.*® At the gen- 
eral priesthood meeting held in connection with the October general 
conference of the church in 1898, President George Q. Cannon spoke 
upon the subject of young Latter-day Saints taking up new lands and 
pointed out that Deseret was one of the places where young men could 
become owners of land within a short space of time.* A few months 
later The Deseret News had a long editorial on “the labor question” 
and the importance of removing needy persons to agricultural districts. 
It made specific mention of Deseret as a place, within the borders of 
Utah, which had numerous advantages. 

The soil is a sandy loam, easily worked, and it is situated favorably for irri- 


gation. It commands a permanent water supply from the Sevier River and a 
reservoir has been completed there sufficient to irrigate ten thousand acres... . 


In the vicinity thousands of acres covered with greasewood afford pasturage 
for stock, and in the adjacent mountains timber, fuel and building rock are 
abundant. 


Markets for agricultural supplies are found in the mining districts of Horn 
Silver, Osceola, Fish Springs, Deep Creek, Detroit, and even in Tintic and 
Mercur, all being accessible for the purpose.*? 


As the result of this encouragement, more than seventy settlers 
were located with farms in Abraham by 1900. Having fulfilled its 
purpose of opening up lands for colonization and insuring a stable 
and secure water supply for much of the Pahvant, the Deseret and 





29. JH, October 26, 1897. 

30. Deseret News, May 28, 1898. 
31. JH, October 8, 1898. 

32. Deseret News, January 4, 1899. 
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Salt Lake Agricultural and Manufacturing Canal Company was ab- 
sorbed by the Deseret Irrigation Company and the church’s financial 
interests terminated. The company seems to have realized little, if any- 
thing, on its $50,000 investment, but one cannot gainsay the assistance 
it rendered in developing the desert prairie. 


IV 


The flat delta country to the west of Deseret was a constant chal- 
lenge to the farmers in the Pahvant. There was ample water in the 
Sevier to irrigate this land, but the construction of an enlarged storage 
dam and reservoir and the necessary canal work and diversion dams 
would require capital facilities beyond the ability of local interests to 
provide. Church leaders were approached several times about the 
possibility of lending money and influence to the project, but their 
financial condition at the turn of the century was too precarious to 
venture on projects of this nature. In 1894 Congress passed the Carey 
Act, which provided a land-subsidy to companies which established 
successful irrigation works of this type.** A series of amendments 
liberalized the Act and in 1901 the State of Utah formally accepted 
its provisions and established the necessary machinery. A group of 
Millard County men organized the first company in Utah to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Carey Act. The Oasis Land and 
Water Company, as it was called, purchased a one-half interest in 
the Sevier Bridge Reservoir, and petitioned for the withdrawal of 
43,000 acres of arable, irrigable land in the western Pahvant. By 1909 
this company, in cooperation with the Deseret Irrigation Company 
(which borrowed $70,000 from the State of Utah for the purpose), 
enlarged the reservoir, attracted a large number of settlers, sold a con- 
siderable supply of land, and completed a diversion dam. But the 
dam was not built upon a rock, and so it did not last. The jinx 
which had attached to previous dams in the Pahvant came to plague 
this new enterprise. The earthen structure was built at a point in 
the river bed which was underlaid for a depth of about sixteen feet 
with quicksand. The timber piling placed in the river under the 
direction of the youthful engineer of the company** was insufficient 
to reach through this sand. In the words of an investigating engineer, 





. . « notwithstanding that a watchman was kept on guard continuously, and 
the constructing engineer had but recently visited and inspected the dam and 





33. On the provisions of the Carey Act see George Thomas, The Development of Institutions 
under Irrigation (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920), pp. 231 ff. 


34. According to the Seventh Biennial Report of the State Engineer to the Governor of Utah, 
1909-10, the company’s engineer was Richard R. Lyman. 
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found it satisfactory, his statement being: ““We had not the slightest apprehen- 
sion of any failure,” suddenly, without warning or indication, on the night of 
June 15, 1909, a large section of the dam immediately over the river channel 
went out.*® 


The movement of the quicksand bottom on which the fill for the dam 
had been placed had simply carried the structure away. Not unduly 
discouraged (what was one dam among so many failures?), the officers 
of the company ordered a second dam to be built at the same location. 
In the middle of the next growing season and, without warning, this 
dam also failed. Although the water supply in the river and in the 
storage reservoir had been ample, the failure of the two dams cut off 
the supply of irrigating water in the middle of two successive crop 
years, causing “great loss and greater discouragement.” Disaster 
seemed to dog the footsteps of every dam venture in Deseret. 

Many of the settlers, blaming the Oasis company for these mis- 
fortunes began an action in the courts for damages, and finally forced 
the company into receivership. The Delta Land & Water Company, 
which succeeded to the rights and obligations of the bankrupt concern, 
constructed a diversion dam four miles up the river and a connecting 
canal. This dam stuck. By 1912 the company had completed its obli- 
gations under the Carey Act and received its grants of land. At a cost 
of $150,000 the Delta Land & Water Company had opened up almost 
40,000 acres of the Sevier Desert — land which for centuries had 
grown nothing but greasewood, salt grass, and rabbit brush. A new 
community, now the largest in the valley, was settled and given the 
name of Delta. A subsequent syndicate, the Sevier River Land and 
Water Company, in one of the greatest feats of hydraulic engineering 
in Utah, raised the Sevier Bridge Dam to a height of 90 feet, and 
enlarged the reservoir to a storage capacity of 250,000 acre-feet of 
water. This company was assisted by the Office of the State Engineer 
and by federal authorities. The completed dam is now known as the 
Yuba (always pronounced “Yubie”) Dam. The total investment in 
irrigation facilities in the Pahvant is now upwards of two and one-half 
million dollars. 


V 


The Pahvant settlers were to undergo yet another series of mis- 
fortunes in which nature was to show once more her stubbornness. 
As soon as the dam problems were solved and sufficient water made 
available to irrigate their crops, the land in the valley began to “miner- 
alize.” The colloquial term for it is “turn to alkali.” The presence of 





35. Ibid., p. 172. 
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water, especially too much water, causes the alkali or salt to precipitate 
into the top soil and growth then becomes impossible. It is extremely 
difficult to remove the alkali once it has infested the soil. Of course, 
the mineralization process had been coming on gradually since the 
beginning of irrigation in 1859. Indeed, the need for drainage was 
noticed by an acute reporter as early as 1878: 


The land is very level and the water settles in the lowest places, which 
causes the “mineral” to raise and morning finds the grain as effectually cut off 
as if an array of grasshoppers had visited it. Residents of Deseret, men of good 
judgment, told me that the best grain is that which has had the least water.** 


In any event, the fertile land in Deseret and Abraham, and the 
newly-irrigated areas of Oasis and Hinckley, became seriously mineral- 
ized shortly after 1900. Crops failed repeatedly, and many of the 
Pahvant’s most progressive farmers became discouraged and left. Abra- 
ham, which had just become established, was almost completely aban- 
doned by 1905. 

This could have been the end of the story of the Pahvant settle- 
ments. But there is a sequel. Modern science and engineering, sub- 
sidized with state and federal funds, came to the rescue of the perse- 
cuted Pahvant. Under the guidance of the State Engineer, the Utah 
State Agricultural College, and other agencies, successful drainage 
techniques and facilities were applied, the problem of mineralization 
was surmounted, and the growth of productivity in the valley brought 
prosperity to the oft-doomed farmers. The Pahvant Valley became, 
and remains, the principal alfalfa seed-producing area in the United 
States.*” 

Civilized human habitation is now possible in about a third of the 
Great Pahvant. The desert has been conquered and man has tri- 
umphed; but the human cost has been high. First the community, 
then the “stake” or county, next the church, and finally the agencies 
of state and federal government were called in to make the people 
rejoice and the desert blossom. Science, engineering, and disciplined 
cooperation forced fate at last to bless instead of curse the Pahvant. 





36. Deseret News, August 14, 1878. 
37. Under the general title “Drainage and Irrigation, Soil, Economic, and Social Conditions, 
Delta Area, Utah,” the Utah State Agricultural Experiment Station, Logan, Utah, issued 
a series of bulletins (255, 256, 273, 288) during the years 1935-1939 designed to study the 
problems facing the Pahvant farmers. The study of the area is continuing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BECKONING FRONTIERS. Public and Personal Recollections. By Marriner 
S. Eccles. Edited by Sidney Hyman. (x + 499 pages, illus., $5.00. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951.) 


In February 1933, at the bottom of the greatest depression the nation ever ex- 
perienced, Stuart Chase, who was scheduled to speak to a large group of busi- 
nessmen at the Hotel Utah, was delayed by a snowstorm. In his place, the 
master of ceremonies called for an impromptu address by a member of the 
audience, an articulate young Ogden banker by the name of Marriner S. Eccles. 
The economic philosophy expressed by Republican Eccles on that occasion 
caused many of his auditors to raise their eyebrows (“Eccles is like a poker- 
player. He plays tight and talks loose”), but it caught the attention of Stuart 
Chase, and later, in succession, of Rexford G. Tugwell, Henry Wallace, Harry 
Hopkins, Jerome Frank, W. Averell Harriman, Henry Morgenthau, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Despite a background of little formal education, Marriner 
Eccles anticipated much of the revolution in economic and social theory and 
policy that was precipitated by the Great Depression. Indeed, Marriner Eccles 
became something of a symbol in the ‘field of government finance, and his 
vigorous presentation of the case for deficit spending in a period of depression, 
together with his high personal integrity and previous experience in banking, 
finally catapulted him into the position of Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, a position he held with forthright distinction 
for fourteen years of depression, war, and peace. 

Many there were who later came to rue that day the weather was bad in 
Utah. Marriner Eccles was a “stormy petrel”—an outspoken heretic who came 
to be regarded as a traitor—albeit a respected traitor—by almost every group 
with which he associated. His speeches and releases sometimes produced re- 
actions verging on apoplexy among the traditionalists of his own profession— 
an effect which Eccles probably secretly enjoyed. When a former Eccles asso- 
ciate, as president of the American Bankers Association, proposed in 1935 that 
the nation’s bankers boycott the government bond issue and thereby end the 
program of government spending, Eccles replied: 

The bankers above all have been the beneficiaries of the Government intervention. . . 
Those who talk about boycotting Government bonds suggest to me a drowning man to whom 
a life line is thrown out but who objects that it is an interference with his individual right and 
liberty to drown. (p. 252.) 


Years later, when post-war spending was creating disastrous inflationary pres- 
sures, Eccles turned on former New Deal associates, who from Eccles’ point of 
view were still unduly enamored by depression-bred reform policies. With 
savage economic logic Eccles lectured them on the inconsistency of their posi- 
tion and the necessity of “adjourning political considerations,” and “considering 
honestly and openly the economic facts of life” in a period of incipient inflation. 
(p. 459.) The former Mormon missionary to Scotland was a fighter for a cause 
from the very beginning of his sojourn in Washington in 1934; and when the 
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Senate held up his confirmation as a member of the Board of Governors because 
of the “radical” philosophy he was expounding, Roosevelt said to him: “You 
know, Marriner, when I appointed you a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
it never occurred to me that a Mormon had to be confirmed.” 


Beckoning Frontiers is at once Marriner Eccles’ autobiography and the record 
of his many David and Goliath battles, some amounting almost to personal 
feuds, with the high and mighty in government, banking, and industry. Even 
Roosevelt, whose penchant for postponing tough decisions on finance irritated 
the impetuous Eccles, was not spared. Here is a fascinating chronicle, with 
many firsthand, intimate glimpses of politics in the making. It is also hard- 
hitting, with many excerpts from Eccles’ tautly-written analyses of current 
events and policies. For the Western humanist the introductory chapters pro- 
vide intriguing family history, detailing his blind grandfather’s conversion to 
Mormonism and subsequent migration from the slums of Scotland to Utah; 
his polygamous father’s Horatio Alger successes in lumbering, railroading, and 
banking; and Marriner’s own rise to the position of foremost intermountain 
banker. 

The Eccles family history is used to illustrate the pioneer (Calvinistic) belief 
that hard work, thrift, enterprise, and individual righteousness were all that 
was necessary to produce wealth, power, and prosperity. It was this philosophy 
which the young Mr. Eccles found it necessary to abandon during the Great 
Depression. There is an inference, strengthened by the references to Reed 
Smoot, that the individualistic, laissez-faire philosophy Eccles later fought was 
typical of Mormonism on the frontier. While the David Eccles-Reed Smoot 
philosophy may have been representative of Mormon philosophy after 1900, 
recent studies suggest that frontier Mormonism emphasized group welfare, col- 
lectivization of investment, and extensive group efforts (through the L.D.S. 
Church) to overcome depressions and their damaging effects. In his Wash- 
ington career, Marriner Eccles was merely applying to the federal government 
a principle or policy of church interventionism with which his grandfather (but 
not he) would have been familiar. 

The real substance of Beckoning Frontiers begins with Eccles’ conversion to 
the idea of compensatory government spending. Suffering, along with his fellow 
citizens, from an economic collapse he had no part in creating, Marriner Eccles 
abandoned the “sin-and-repent” theory of depressions. He was forced to con- 
clude that depressions are not the scientific operation of God-given economic 
laws, but the result of mistaken social institutions and faulty economic policies. 
And no amount of hard work and thrift would suffice to protect a man of his 
circumstances from the general failure of the system. Indeed, the summation 
of the efforts of each banker, businessman, and consumer to save his own hide 
only made the situation worse. Depressions were caused by the failure of mass 
consumption to maintain pace with mass production. Only government could 
generate and expend the purchasing power necessary to put idle men and 
machines to work. This would not mean socialization; rather, it was the only 
way to stimulate private enterprise and preserve capitalism. Those who failed 
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to use the resources at the disposal of the government to increase employment 
and production on the grounds that it would result in an unbalanced budget 
were “like the stewards on the doomed Titanic who locked all the staterooms 
so nothing could be stolen as the ship sank.” (p. 95.) 

Contrary to what one would expect, Eccles did not come to this conclusion 
as the result of reading John Maynard Keynes, who is often called the economic 
philosopher of the New Deal. In fact, Mr. Eccles goes to some lengths to belabor 
the point of his pre-New Deal conversion. He was not a tender, unspoiled 
Westerner who went to Washington and fell among the deluded, misguided, 
fuzzy-minded architects of the New Deal. He went to Washington to preach 
the gospel of deficit government spending in a depression to the Roosevelt 
inner-circle when these molders of fate were preaching the virtues of the bal- 
anced budget as the way to save America. He was an ardent New Dealer 
before the New Deal was conceived in the thought of those who have come 
down to us as its most notorious disciples. 

Just as compensatory government spending seemed to make sense to Eccles 
in deep depression, decreased spending, higher taxes, and restricted bank credit 
were required during World War II and its inflationary aftermath. To prevent 
the twin evils of inflation and deflation, the government must be the “compen- 
satory agent for an economy based on principles of private enterprise.” The 
government must consciously use its system of taxation and expenditure, supple- 
mented by monetary and credit policies, for the purpose of maintaining eco- 
nomic stability through maximum production and employment. 

Eccles was an economic voice crying in the wilderness of high politics. Just 
as the New Deal measures of the ’thirties were half-hearted and left the nation 
in a state of semi-depression, the measures adopted between V-] day and the 
start of the Korean War were too little and too late to stop “the engine of 
inflation.” Thus, although he devoted seventeen years in Washington trying 
to get the “right” legislation on the books and trying to convert presidential 
advisers to the “right” point of view, his efforts were not conspicuously success- 
ful, and he was finally “fired” from the Federal Reserve Board chairmanship. 
Even the Banking Act of 1935, which was popularly referred to as the Eccles 
Bill, and which partially removed control over monetary policy from the private 
bankers and centered it in the Governors of the Federal Reserve System, proved 
to be inadequate—an inadequacy which was magnified by “political” appoint- 
ments to the Board and by the wrong-headed policies of the Department of 
the Treasury. 

Eccles’ whipping boy throughout the book is the Treasury. Eccles let fly 
at Messrs. Morgenthau, Vinson, and Snyder whenever the occasion seemed to 
require it, with little thought to the political considerations involved. These 
clashes make an interesting story, but they are not particularly faith-promoting. 
Eccles regarded fiscal policy (taxing, borrowing, spending, and debt manage- 
ment) as of much greater significance than monetary policy. But when a 
conflict of authority exists between the Treasury and the Board (a conflict 
which, like the poor, is likely to be with us always), how is it to be resolved? 
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Each has monetary and fiscal responsibilities that are of tremendous importance 
to the economic system. Is it really possible for the Federal Reserve Board to 
be independent and divorced from the Treasury? Mr. Eccles passes over this 
very crucial administrative issue with no positive statement except that he ap- 
proved of the removal of the Secretary of the Treasury from the position of 
ex officio member of the Board. In the very nature of things, however, the 
Treasury, as the fiscal and monetary arm of Congress, must be the dominant 
influence in stabilization programs. There is no sense in talking about an inde- 
pendent caboose going along on a separate track from the train. In a democracy 
such as ours, Federal Reserve policies cannot be something apart from congres- 
sional policy implemented by Treasury fiscal operations. 

Regardless of the position of the Board vis-a-vis the Treasury, its membership 
would presumably need to be guided by some principles, but ex-Chairman 
Eccles furnishes no appropriate guides to policy. Indeed, he seems to accept the 
idea that the Board should play by ear as the occasion demands, which would 
mean rule by authorities rather than by principles. “The only security . . . lies 
in a single, strong, independent, nonpolitical, but public body that would attract 
to its membership the best talent in the land.” (p. 270.) All that is necessary 
is to get good people on the Board and then turn them loose. But the Board 
cannot be a super-legislature: if it is not to operate in unchartered seas then 
the Congress must prescribe some rules. Eccles was greatly concerned about 
the problem of inflation; he thought the Treasury stoked the engine of inflation 
by many unwise policies. Yet he never proposed price stabilization as a policy 
principle. The whole analysis of this book would seem to lead to a severe 
skepticism of the feasibility of even “good men” being able to get together 
on the appropriate policy unless that policy is geared to some accepted principle 
of long-run operation. 

These, however, are questions of “theory” which should not lead us to over- 
look the immense service Mr. Eccles has done the American public by writing 
this book. It is a narrative full of history, good sense, and human interest. It is 
well written and the topics discussed have a direct bearing on the life of all 
of us. It should contribute toward a deep interment of policies which, while 
suited to a past age, are no longer applicable. His appraisal of the problem of 
the future, after seventeen uneasy but distinguished years of government service 
should be of interest: 

We all face the lure of a beckoning frontier where, in a world at peace, we can use our 
human and material resources for the well-being of all men... . A large part of the world 
is in a state of revolution. We view it as Communist-inspired, and try to buy it off with dollars 
or settle it by war. We must recognize [and, more important] deal with the underlying causes 
of world-wide revolution. . . . How fully to produce and distribute our abundance under con- 
ditions of full employment within the framework of our free-enterprise system will continue 
to be the great challenge for future generations. (pp. 498-9.) 

LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


Utah State Agricultural College Evan B. Murray 
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DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TENSIONS: A SYMPOSIUM PRE- 
PARED BY UNESCO. Edited by Richard P. McKeon with the assistance 
of Stein Rokkan. (xviii++540 pages, $4.50. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1951.) 


This book is the second in a series of UNESCO studies designed “to investigate 
the philosophic grounds for the present conflict of ideologies.” Presumably it 
was begun in the hope of discovering possible areas of ideological agreement 
between East and West. In this sense the book is a failure, unless one finds 
some consolation in the fact that there is apparently universal support for 
“democracy.” What this means, of course, is that all thirty-three contributors 
to this volume defend their views as “democratic,” yet it cannot be ignored 
that democracy means thirty-three different things to them. 

If the book is a failure in its effort to find areas of agreement, however, it 
might be remembered that many lost causes are the best causes. The editors 
may have failed in their primary objective (they could hardly do otherwise), 
but they have definitely contributed to a lucid clarification of issues. More- 
over, they have produced one of the most stimulating and provoking works 
this reviewer has read in some time. 

Here under a single cover, one can find the widest possible range of political, 
economic and philosophic points of view concerning the nature of democracy. 
Outstanding men from the member states of UNESCO, and representing the 
fields of law, philosophy, political science, history, sociology and logic, have 
presented their views on four basic contemporary issues: 1. Is the term democ- 
racy ambiguous, and is it being misused? 2. Are there opposed and incom- 
patible forms of democracy, i.e., political and social? 3. How essential is tol- 
erance; must dissident opinions be suppressed in order to protect democracy? 
4. Is there agreement among the “people’s democracies” and the Western 
countries concerning ultimate objectives, or is there disagreement about ends 
as well as means? 

The answers to these queries make for a fascinating display of highly diver- 
gent opinions—communism, socialism, and various gradations of liberal and 
conservative thought being presented. Such a hodgepodge of conflicting ide- 
ology cannot help making for exciting and at times humorous reading, for 
almost nobody agrees with anybody else about anything. Thus, to Lefebure 
democracy as we think of it has become a “trade name,” used by the bourgeois 
in a “deliberate, cynical determination to bamboozle” the proletariat. Needless 
to say, this is hardly the view of John Dewey or other “Western liberal” 
contributors. 

The book is largely a result of the efforts of Professor Arne Naess of Norway, 
who sent questionnaires to 500 social scientists and philosophers. The work 
consists primarily of the replies of the thirty-three selected contributors (eleven 
from the United States, sixteen from Western Europe, three from Eastern 
Europe, one each from Argentina, the Philippines and India). The book also 
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contains an analysis of agreements and disagreements by Professor Naess and 
Stein Rokkan, the recommendations of a UNESCO Committee of Experts, and 
a bibliography of fundamental texts on democracy. 

As a book representative of all shades of contemporary political and philo- 
sophical thought, it will undoubtedly prove of considerable value as supple- 
mentary reading in many college courses in the social sciences. 


Utah State Director, UNESCO S. G. Ricu, Jr. 


HUMANISM AND THEISM. By J. A. C. F. Auer and Julian Hartt. (153 
pages, $2.50. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1951.) 


Personalism is probably the leading philosophy of religion in America today, 
if by that we mean the philosophy of those people who frequent Protestant 
churches, rather than the professional philosophers of religion. Since the pub- 
lication in 1859 of Origin of the Species a revision of historic Protestant philos- 
ophy has been under way. About the beginning of this century Borden P. 
Bowne, building upon the work of predecessors in France and Germany, wrote 
a series of closely reasoned books that cut away from the contradictions, ambigu- 
ities, and grotesqueries of the Christian tradition and gave to America a 
coherent system of philosophy of religion, and established Boston University 
as the center of Personalism, a place it has retained to this day. Incidentally 
he got himself accused of heresy in the doing. 

The Personalists have been accused of making belief in the personality of 
God synonymous with Theism. In the foreword to this Antioch inquiry Morris 
T. Keeton is careful to point out that not all Theists are Personalists. Dr. Hartt 
of Yale, who presents the side of the Theists, is a Personalist. He is an ade- 
quate representative of this best articulated philosophy in America. His oppo- 
nent, Dr. Auer of Harvard, admits the excellence of the Personalist philosophy 
of religion as a construction of philosophic minds. However, he has one criti- 
cism: he says it isn’t true. 

There is a vast deal more to either Humanism or Theism than the existence 
and nature of God; but the Antioch discussion seems to turn mainly on that. 
When Dr. Hartt lists the historic but refined proofs of the existence of God 
inevitably still he raises more questions than he settles. He admits no religion 
that is not God-centered. Man must have religion. Therefore “it is of capital 
importance to prove that God exists,” and that that God is a personality. He 
accepts as a beginning and basic truth that God exists. The problem of the 
metaphysician is not so much to prove as an end product that God exists, as 
to accept that on the basis of the historic proofs, and build a world view that 
is God-centered, that will include as much of human experience as is con- 
gruently possible. This must be philosophically such as “to compel rationally 
the assent of the mind.” Probabilism is not enough; there must be certainty, 
not as to the whole detailed nature of God, or of the world, of course; but 
of the real and significant. Definitely a valid world metaphysic must be self- 
consistent. 
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In his last chapter Dr. Hartt’s philosophic temper becomes mainly temper. 
This reviewer, who belongs neither to the Agnostic-Humanistic or the Per- 
sonalist-Theistic school sees a straw man set up and pommeled, and a mood 
like that of the fundamentalist preacher who, in a fine frenzy, denies anyone 
has a religion who does not believe God is a person. He talks about recom- 
pense and recognition “at the end.” What these are he does not say. If he 
means that those who believe God is a person will go to heaven when they 
die he ought to say so. 

In many ways Dr. Auer has an advantage. Dr. Hartt is defending a vast 
and definite system. Dr. Auer mainly attacks, which is much easier. He can 
pick his ground. He insists there are not two kinds of truth, metaphysical 
truth and physical truth, but only truth. He remonstrates against starting a 
philosophic system with a belief in a God before the existence of God is estab- 
lished. He accuses Personalism of using a priori methods, of begging the ques- 
tion, of circular reasoning, of explaining the known by the unknown, of 
flouting the principle of parsimony, and of linking the known and unproved 
assumptions together not as probabilities but as certainty. He implies that 
Personalism is still medieval as a philosophic system. 

Dr. Auer is opposed to authoritarianism, weight of tradition, and all abso- 
lutes. He thinks we should start with the known and move towards the un- 
known. We should take our stand on human experience alone. We should 
begin with man, his origin, nature, springs of action, and environment, in order 
to discover his duty, interest and direction. He would employ the methods of 
science, and the philosophic techniques of empiricism, pragmatism, and prob- 
abilism. He says man must behave according to human nature; that if God 
and man are qualitatively different, to try to make man behave as God is 
absurd. Man must come to know himself and work out the problems of adjust- 
ment to the physical universe and society without supernatural aid. He says 
salvation is not believing something, or something exterior to man, but man 
striving with his fellows to create, explore and exploit values. If there are any 
values other than human values man being human could not know them. He 
thinks faith is arriving at a conclusion before all the evidence is in and is an 
obstacle to discovering truth. He would accept incompleteness as an integral 
part of his philosophy. 

It seems to this reviewer that Dr. Auer does not do justice to Personalism 
in representing it only as moving from the unknown to the known. Rather it 
is a two-way street. In Dr. Hartt’s construction personality is the ground of 
reality. From it he argues concerning the nature of deity, as well as arguing 
from the nature of deity the duty and destiny of man. Dr. Auer might have 
pointed out the difficulty of defining personality if it is the foundation of all 
else. He might have indicated that many aspects of reality do not seem to 
be comprehended in the concept of personality as that concept is generally held. 


Haroip Scott 


First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City 
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WHAT DO RELIGIOUS LIBERALS BELIEVE? By Waldemar Argow. (94 
pages, $1.50. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1950.) 


Mr. Argow is not a scholar writing for scholars. He does not forget the best 
traditions of the American pulpit. Sound Protestant scholarship is in the back- 
ground but it is not obtrusive. So many liberals are so enthusiastic attacking 
orthodoxy they leave us wondering what liberals believe, if anything. This 
author does not make that mistake. For those nurtured in the liberal tradition 
or who have joined themselves to it there is nothing new or startling in this 
presentation. But the liberal position is stated with economy, clarity, simplicity, 
candor and even considerable literary grace. 

The author sets forth the spirit and attitude of liberal religion as freedom 
of inquiry instead of authoritarianism, the use of right reason as against revela- 
tion, faith in man as against all theories of lost souls, being and doing as against 
salvation schemes, and character as proof of religious achievement. There are 
chapters on prayer, Bible, Jesus, God, immortality, and the church. In the 
latter chapter Mr. Argow makes a plea for the church to return to the pro- 
phetic tradition—to become as contemporaneous in our day as was Isaiah and 
Jeremiah in theirs. 


First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City Haro.p Scott 


THE PRODIGAL CENTURY. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. (xvii+258 pages, 
$3.75. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950.) 


To this reader, a leading merit of this book is that it exemplifies compliance 
with the practical imperative that the mental gyrations of moral and social 
theorists be geared to the realities of the physical world as these are made 
known by the natural sciences—if moral and social theory is to offer intelligent 
guidance in the determination of social policy. It is against a sobering back- 
ground of biological, geographical, and geological facts, as these bear upon 
population trends and the supply of material resources for the satisfaction of 
human needs, that Mr. Fairchild criticizes the social theories and practices 
which are included in our heritage from the nineteenth century. This, we are 
made aware, is a finite world, with which the expansiveness of our bequeathed 
orientation is in certain important respects not in keeping. As we become 
increasingly aware of the limiting nature of the physical factors of life we are 
correspondingly sensitive to the tragic waste which has and does characterize 
the operations of the socio-economic system of the past and present. 

The nineteenth century began under circumstances uniquely pregnant with 
possibilities for the realization of human values—circumstances the like of 
which had never existed before and will never reoccur. And—this is the 
tragedy—the sequel is the story of how man to a large degree muffed the 
opportunity that was his. 

The promise of that time resided in the co-presence of two factors: the 
large areas of newly discovered land (virtually unoccupied), and the achieve- 
ment of mechanical and technological aids for the utilization of material 
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resources in the meeting of human needs and the satisfaction of wants. Either 
one of these factors by itself would have been a great boon, if wisely reacted 
to; and would have made possible a sudden acceleration in the rate of popula- 
tion increase, or a rise in the conditions and standards of individual life. But 
the simultaneous occurrence of these two new factors opened the gates in both 
directions. (Admittedly, both gates could, theoretically, have been placed 
slightly ajar through the operation of either one of the factors alone.) For the 
first time in the history of man he was freed temporarily from the biological 
law of stationary population—a law which is the outcome of the operation of 
the two biological urges, hunger and sex. 

The conditions of this new age were particularly manifest in America, where, 
in the colonies, there existed “a state of genuine underpopulation—perhaps the 
first, certainly the most striking, instance of economic underpopulation on a 
large scale ever known in human experience.” This was true for the Europeans 
in the colonies, not for the Indians; and was true for the former because they 
had brought with them a culture which made it possible for the land to support 
a denser population than was possible under the condition of the Indian culture. 

This meant that there was no pressure of population on the supporting power of the land. 


What are known as the Malthusian checks were not operative. An increase of people was not 
inimical to the level of living; on the contrary, it tended to advance it. (p. 32.) 


Out of this condition came our penchant for large things, particularly for 
largeness in those areas reflected in the census rolls—our tendency to confuse 


population increase with progress. Also, out of these conditions came wasteful 
practices. “If waste is the earmark of Prodigality, then the Nineteenth Century 
ranks as the great prodigal of all time, and the United States as its White 
Haired Boy.” (p. 82.) 

But the book was not written merely to stand as a chronicle of short-sighted, 
predatory industrial expansion. A second great merit which it has is its 
meliorism. We may yet, the author says, salvage what is left of the natural 
heritage. Though much is irretrievably lost, yet, within the limits set by past 
prodigality, the future is very much in the hands of man. This author is no 
fatalist, nor is he a determinist to the exclusion of moral choice and responsi- 
bility. 

Such nineteenth century concepts as Progress, Freedom, Democracy, and 
Science are subjected to sharp criticism. 

Democracy must not be identified with private capitalism as we know it. 
The first must be responsible; but the latter is, in its very essence, short-sighted 
and irresponsible. It must go. So, also, must the classical economic theory 
which developed along with the practice of capitalism and served as its rational- 
ization. Mr. Fairchild’s picture of the entrepreneur is not a complimentary one. 
But the emergence of the entrepreneur as a central figure in the developing 
economic system is shown to have been a quite natural one, in view of the 
managerial opportunities afforded by the new and developing status of the 
machine in economic activity together with the large, untouched reservoirs of 
natural resources. 
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Furthermore, under the then existing conditions, the deleterious nature of 
the entrepreneur’s activities was overlooked. Hence, the prodigality which 
developed. The error of the classical economist was in his assumption that 
the conceptual system he was developing, descriptively adequate as it was for 
the contemporary scene, was a necessary system valid for all times. Vested 
interest on the part both of economic theorists and of industrial and business 
operators has worked to perpetuate the classical theory and to resist its being 
supplanted by something more adequate. 

As to the concept of freedom: “All that the modern man can ask for in 
the name of freedom is that he should have his full part in determining and 
enforcing the restraints to which he is to be subjected.” The ideal of anarchic 
“free enterprise” is out. “The democracy of the future must be truly social 
democracy.” 

In the future we must think of progress, not in terms of increasing bigness, 
but rather in terms of the quality of human life as it is realized through a 
provident use of what is left of the bounties of nature. 

In his discussion of science, under the heading of “The Great Fetish,” its 
development, function, and limitations, Mr. Fairchild, in my opinion, does 
his cause a dis-service. He accepts wholeheartedly George Lundberg’s answer 
to the question, “Can science save us?”: “No.” Science, 
confronted with any question as to the goal of human existence or the grounds of human 
happiness or the foundations of ethical behavior . . . stands dumb and helpless. Religion on 
the other hand—or some might prefer to say philosophy—seeks an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of human happiness, the impregnable bases of right and wrong, the enduring objectives 
of human existence, the nature and significance of the human soul, and of any infinite and 
all-encompassing spirit. It deals with values, purposes, goals, objectives, standards. Its postulates 
are not amenable to factual demonstration [as though the postulates of science are!]. They are 
innate, intuitive, axiomatic, or, if you like, inspired. They can be attacked and defended, 
they can be pleaded and argued for, they can be altered or fortified by persuasion, but they 
cannot be proved. . . . In the plan for a better world .. . science will have its appropriate 


place, . . . Its utility in achieving goals will not be denied, but its capacity to determine either 
goals or values will be rejected. We of today must set our own goals. 


Of the source of Mr. Fairchild’s assurance that science will be of use in 
the realization of goals determined or arrived at without benefit of science, we 
are not told. My objection to his analysis of the problem is that it implies a 
dichotomy between science and some other method—philosophic or religious, 
vaguely hinted at but nowhere explicitly formulated or unambiguously identi- 
fied—of achieving intelligence. It is a dichotomy at once unrealistic and vicious. 
It assumes a conception of science which is traditional, to be sure, but is none- 
theless a caricature. And it assumes an independence of philosophy and 
religion from science which is not conducive to intelligence in these realms. 
On this score, Mr. Fairchild is much better in his practice than he is in theory, 
for his book is nothing if not a call to be intelligent, in the sense of showing 
deference to scientific findings, about our concrete goals. 


University of Utah WaALpEMER P. READ 
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LEVIATHAN AND NATURAL LAW. By F. Lyman Windolph. (ix+147 
pages, $2.50. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951.) 


This book, written by a practicing lawyer, discusses many fundamental ques- 
tions of jurisprudence and political theory. What happens, he asks, when the 
commands of the sovereign come into conflict with the conscientious convictions 
of his subjects? Are the citizens in such a case justified in disobeying the 
decree of the government? Does the moral offensiveness of an enactment affect 
its legal validity? Is majority rule the best guarantee of justice? Can it endure 
as a form of democratic government unless majority and minority are in agree- 
ment on fundamentals? To what extent is the minority bound to accept oppres- 
sive decisions of the majority? Are there any tenets of political ethics which 
can claim objective validity? Or is truth, as Justice Holmes once said, merely 
“the majority vote of that nation that could lick all the others”? These are 
grave and timely questions and it is a healthy sign that, after several decades 
of hibernation, they are again exposed to the searchlight of scholarly investi- 
gation. 

In answering these questions, the author proposes to act as a mediator and 
conciliator between the doctrine of legal positivism, epitomized, in his opinion, 
by the writings of Thomas Hobbes, and the philosophy of natural law as ex- 
pounded by St. Thomas Aquinas. Whether or not Mr. Windolph is successful 
in his ambitious attempt to reconcile Leviathan with Thomism may perhaps 
be questioned. He agrees with Hobbes that even a bad and iniquitous law 
enacted by the government is legally valid, and that it is the duty of the subjects 
to comply with such a law. The only alternative to compliance, he argues, is 
a successful revolution. He concedes, however, that as a matter of morality 
as distinguished from law, it may be the right or even the duty of citizens to 
disobey an obnoxious decree of the government. 

It would seem that Mr. Windolph’s thesis is not at all inconsistent with 
the doctrine of legal positivism, which has always drawn a sharp line of 
demarcation between legality and morality, and which has insisted that moral 
valuations are out of place in scientific legal thinking. The real target of Mr. 
Windolph’s attack is merely that extreme and cynical form of positivism 
which holds that, since morality and justice are purely matters of opinion, the 
sovereign can do no wrong in any objectively verifiable sense of the term. This 
view, which regards principles of natural justice as nothing but products of 
our arbitrary, subjective fancy, is expressly rejected by Mr. Windolph. 

This reviewer, while in sympathy with much that the author has to say, 
believes that a water-tight segregation of law and morals in juridical theory 
may in certain cases lead to undesirable results in legal practice. Although 
the important political interest in legal security makes it inexpedient to deny 
validity to an unpopular, ill-advised, or unworkable law, there may be extreme 
situations where an opening must be left to the courts or other law-administer- 
ing agencies of a country to nullify, when occasion arises, a terroristic or utterly 
unreasonable decree of the government. Where the line should be drawn 
between a law which is merely bad or iniquitous and one to which legal effect 
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should be denied altogether is not easy to determine. Many factors, such as 
the extent of evasion by otherwise law-abiding citizens, the width of the gulf 
between the content of the enactment and the social mores of the time, the 
character and duration of the regime that created the law, and the degree of 
pubiic support given to it must be taken into account in arriving at a sound 
decision. The problem frequently becomes acute in countries whose govern- 
ment has been overthrown through war and foreign occupation, or has been 
removed by a successful internal change of regime. A complete elimination 
of moral considerations in dealing with oppressive measures enacted by the past 
regime is not apt to maintain a healthy respect by the people for the law as a 
device for the just ordering of human relations. 

Uninaetay of Ueih EpGar BoDENHEIMER 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY. By Bertrand Russell. (vii+-64 
pages, $2.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951.) 


Bertrand Russell, at the age of nearly 80, still writes with the mixture of wit, 
profundity, and superficiality we have come to expect from him. We are enter- 
tained, and we are also annoyed or perhaps even shocked; but the important 
thing is, that whatever our reaction, we can hardly avoid thinking about what 
he has to say. The Impact of Science on Society is a series of three lectures 
delivered under the auspices of a foundation devoted to interesting the public 
in philosophy, and Russell’s ability to make his readers think about tremen- 
dously important subjects is certainly appropriate to the foundation’s aim. 

The main purpose of the book is to praise an attitude which Russell finds 
to be characteristic of science at its best. Intellectually, the attitude involves 
three commitments: to observation rather than to authority, to the notion 
that facts can be accounted for by natural laws, and to the cosmical insignifi- 
cance of man. Emotionally, the attitude involves love for mankind. Now it is 
easy enough for Russell to remind us, merely by mentioning a few examples, 
that such an attitude is far from widespread. But although Russell would like 
to see more people acquire this attitude, and thinks there is some chance that 
this will happen, he does not care to demonstrate logically that it ought to be 
adopted. He implies that its adoption is ultimately a matter for individual 
decisions, and that the most he can do is to show how what he recommends 
fits in with some of the opinions we already hold. 

From this general point of view, and from observations on the present state 
of the world, Russell draws conclusions on an astonishing variety of subjects. 
He does not have time to prove or even thoroughly to explain everything he 
says, but that does not prevent his ideas on world government, eugenics, East 
vs. West, etc., etc., from being well worth pondering. Of course most people 
will find that he is wrong or absurd on at least one score, but then there is 
the problem of why a man of such great accomplishments falls into error. To 
take just one example, pragmatists, who by now are used to Russell’s attacks 
on their sect, will shake their heads sadly when they see that he has repeated 
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his old charges against them once more (and in lectures delivered at Columbia 
University, too!). Russell quotes at some length from an article he wrote in 
1907, arguing that since pragmatism is a philosophy of force rather than of 
reason, it is a well-contrived expression of Americanism. But though prag- 
matists will deny the relevance of Russell’s comments, they must at least take 
partial responsibility for having failed to communicate their meaning to an 
important segment of their public. 
University of Utah Wituam Kent 
GERTRUDE STEIN: A BIOGRAPHY OF HER WORK. By Donald 
Sutherland. (218 pages, $3.75. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951.) 


“I always wanted to be historical, from almost a baby on,” Gertrude Stein 
once remarked. Whether she will become historical is a matter for history 
to decide, but already before her death in 1946 she had become legendary. 
Like the Joyce legend, the Stein legend is based upon the popular conception 
(or misconception) that her writing is unintelligible, that she had compounded 
a monstrous literary felony by allowing her work to be taken seriously. She 
has had a few defenders and interpreters, notably Carl Van Vechten and 
Thornton Wilder. Now Professor Sutherland has joined the ranks with the 
first full-length study of her writings. 

The subtitle of Professor Sutherland’s book — A Biography of Her Work — 
reveals its design and scope. It is not a biography of Gertrude Stein nor is it 
primarily a critical study of her writings, although much critical appraisal is 
necessarily present. Rather, the book traces her literary development, begin- 
ning with Miss Stein’s student life at Radcliffe, where she studied under 
William James and Hugo Miinsterberg, and did experiments in automatic read- 
ing and writing. It is Professor Sutherland’s view that her early interest in 
consciousness established her direction, and that “the idea that present think- 
ing is the final reality was to be the axis or pole of Gertrude Stein’s universe, 
and her work from the beginning was oriented and reoriented upon that idea.” 

Following a general chronological order, the book progresses from a consid- 
eration of Three Lives and The Making of Americans through Tender Buttons, 
the early plays, Lucy Church Amiably, and The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas, to her last written work, Brewsie and Willie. The final chapter is 
devoted largely to a kind of interview, incorporating many of her “meditations” 
in an attempt to present directly her ideas on writing. Professor Sutherland 
believes that Miss Stein’s work had “a sort of logical progression . . . from the 
isolation of present interior time to the collaboration with spatial existences, 
and then to the coordination of interior movement with movement in space, 
then to absolute movement or vibration, and finally to absolute eventfulness 
or narrative superseding the inside-outside situation.” He illustrates this pro- 
gression with analysis and quotation, and shows not only her concern with 
the psychology of consciousness but her relationship with such differing tech- 
niques and forms as those found in cubism, the opera, ballet, bullfighting, and 
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the landscape, as well as with other writers and painters. He confesses his 
inadequacy in dealing with some of her more subjective writings, while at the 
same time he recognizes the validity of her experiments. But with or without 
a full understanding of all her work, Professor Sutherland has the necessary 
perception and sympathy for the job, and he treats his subject with reverence. 
All in all, his book provides us with a handy thread to the labyrinth, and if 
it does not make us appreciate Gertrude Stein the more, it will at least make 
us understand better what she was trying to do. 


es Harry RuNYAN 
University of Utah 


A GUIDE TO AMERICAN FOLKLORE. By Levette J. Davidson. (ix+-132 
pages, $2.00. Denver: The University of Denver Press, 1951.) 


As the title indicates, this little volume is designed as a guide to every kind 
of folklore. Presented in fifteen condensed chapters is basic information useful 
to anyone interested in folk traditions. Each chapter begins with brief defini- 
tions and comments, followed by a list of readings and pertinent suggestions. 
The author’s challenging statements and topics proposed arouse in the reader 
an awareness of the traditional lore with which he has lived and produce a 
stimulus to independent collecting and study. Chapters fourteen and fifteen 
offer. practical guidance in recording and utilization of the materials when 
acquired. 

With scholarly and sympathetic understanding, the author places adequate 
stress on the cultural values of songs, tales, customs, proverbs, and other 
materials. The historian finds basic ideologies in the traditions of the folk; 
the artist and musician derive inspiration more and more from compositions 
which have lost their identity through oral transmission. In these and other 
fields folklore has a significant meaning and is valuable in the interpretation 
of American culture. 

Based on experience in the classroom and wide acquaintance with American 
folklore, the Guide can be used as a text or handy reference. The student 
beginning his studies in one or more fields will find the selected bibliography 
at the end of each chapter especially useful. 


University of Utah LesTER A. HUBBARD 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE: PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND 
HISTORY SINCE HEGEL. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by W. H. Wog- 


lom and C. W. Hendel. (xv—334 pages, $5.00. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950.) 


When Ernst Cassirer died in 1945, the modern world lost one of its great 
humanists. He was a humanist not only in the sense that he was a scholar 
in those protean studies called the humanities, or in the sense that he believed 
the human enterprise itself to be the most significant area for study. More 
important, he was convinced that the human quest for knowledge and signifi- 
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cance did not depend, for its outcome, upon supernatural support. He sought 
to show, to the contrary, how knowledge and significance had been achieved, 
and were further achievable, within the realm of human existence. They did 
not result from authority or accident, but were the result of human creativity, 
by which they were also to be tested. Cassirer’s philosophical task was to be 
historian to human creativity. 

The present volume represents one aspect of that effort. As Professor Charles 
W. Hendel tells us in a Preface, the original manuscript was written in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, between July 9th and November 26th, 1940. It was left behind 
when Cassirer came to this country in May, 1941, and after his death it was 
recovered by his wife on a visit to Sweden. The work was not intended to 
stand alone but is the final volume of a series under the general title of The 
Problem of Knowledge in Philosophy and Science in Modern Times. The three 
preceding volumes have not been translated from the original .German. 

The problem of knowledge has been a perilous one. The existence of some 
sort of knowledge has not been at issue. Its existence is taken for granted even 
by those who would think about denying it. But what is knowledge? And 
how is it to be explained? These are the intimidating questions. 

Cassirer dealt with the problem by using his extraordinary scholarship to 
recount the various ways in which men conceived of knowledge and sought 
to attain it. But the narrative is a part of his own critical examination of the 
nature of knowledge. In the preceding volumes, Cassirer wrote in the Intro- 
duction, it was necessary to concentrate on philosophical speculation “as the 
perfect and wholly adequate expression of the total motif of knowledge.” A 
different approach was required for this volume.’ For philosophy has ceased 
to lead the sciences and has come to be led by them. The “real, inner, moving 
forces of the problem of knowledge itself” are to be found within the various 
sciences. His own task, therefore, required ‘“‘a persistent, patient steeping of 
oneself in the work of the separate sciences” in order to discover what those 
forces are. 

The remainder of the volume, then, is a discussion of basic issues in “exact 
science” (mathematics and theoretcal physics), biology and history. In seeking 
to locate, portray and evaluate the “real, inner, moving forces” at work, 
Cassirer did not attempt to explain the possibility of knowledge in terms of 
customary metaphysical principles, but sought instead to understand the 
function of knowledge as it may be observed to occur. This called for a re- 
examination and extension of Kant’s critical method, in which he took the 
existence of the sciences as given and attempted to understand the “logical 
conditions and principles” which have to be assumed in order to account for 
the sciences at all. The influence of Kant pervaded Cassirer’s thinking, but 
more as a Stimulus than as a model. 

The aim of knowledge, then, as Cassirer stated it, is not to attain Ultimate 
Reality, nor to describe sense-data; it is to produce ideas by which experience 
may be meaningfully organized and controlled. These ideas arise, in a sense, 
out of experience, but not as accumulations or copies of it. They are free, 
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spontaneous creations of the human imagination, which are criteria of experi- 
ence just as much as they are to be tested by it. The physical sciences, for 
instance, involve an organically related body of theories which are tested by 
facts, but which must also work together in the judgment of what constitutes 
a fact. 

Creativity is also to be found in mathematics. But pure mathematics does 
not refer to experience (or to any other realm outside itself), even though 
mathematical systems and symbols may be employed in experience. Cassirer 
referred to mathematical axioms as spontaneous “proposals of thought that 
make it ready for action.” They are instances of that creativity of thought 
concerning which mathematics provides special forms of insight. 

Biology presents another situation. A biographer quotes Cassirer as saying 
that “only in exact science—in its progress which, despite all vacillation is 
continuous—does the harmonious concept of knowledge obtain its true accom- 
plishment and verification. ...” Perhaps it is this belief which led Cassirer, 
if I read him correctly, to limit the principle of causation to physics and chem- 
istry. But he also insisted that life cannot be explained “in a physico-chemical 
way” alone. Therefore it is necessary to create a different concept for the 
unique qualities of organic existence. The clue, Cassirer said, is to be found 
in Kant’s Critique of Judgment, where the concept of purpose is formulated 
as a “regulative” maxim—that is to say, the concept is not descriptive of Ulti- 
mate Reality but is important for the method of biological science. In modern 
terms, purpose means that organisms are characterized by a structure of 
“wholeness” and tend to preserve that structure. 

Since history is still more remote from the physical sciences, it presents 
additional difficulties. Historical science itself moved, Cassirer said, “in many 
different, even apparently divergent, directions. ...” But, he continued, there 
was a common task, “even though there was no unified and common solution 
to the problem.” What is the task? The text itself does not say. Apparently 
we must turn to the Preface. Cassirer is there quoted as saying: “The task 
of history does not consist in making us acquainted with past existence and 
life, but in showing us how to interpret its meaning.” 

I hope that even this brief summary makes clear that Cassirer’s philosophy 
is much more than a reinterpretation of Kant. But there are serious difficulties 
in it which may be traced to the Kantian influence. For example: Cassirer 
was opposed to the way in which special sciences have been favored by various 
theories of knowledge. Yet he inherited Kant’s predilection for the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, though with none of the naivete which led to 
Kant’s assurance that “Newton’s science was Science.” Perhaps this is one 
reason why his desire to respect each of the sciences ended in a theory that 
separated them. Science seemed to be a name for a variety of basic concepts 
which implied essentially different methods of approach. 

Some such theory of science is embodied in the identification of causation 
with physico-chemical processes and the interpretation of “wholeness” as an 
independent and unique concept. But how does organic wholeness originate? 
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Are causal explanations irrelevant to its uniqueness? How does’ wholeness 
function? Does it have an “influence” that is not “causal”? If so, why should 
the meaning of causation be so restricted? Similar questions arise regarding 
Cassirer’s theory of history. Indeed, the status of history is doubtful. Cassirer 
called it a science but it is not clear how or why he should do so. If he 
thought of the examination of historic documents as a scientific task, the 
interpretation of their meaning, which he gave as the main reason for historical 
studies, is on his terms necessarily very different. But what of the occurrence 
of those acts of human creativity with which he was preoccupied? Are they 
developments in a natural process or do they somehow intrude into it? The 
fundamental direction of his thinking implies that they are natural events, 
and yet he indicated no way of explaining them as such. Significantly, the 
social sciences and psychology were not examined at all. But they are a part 
of the problem of knowledge and have made contributions to it. And problems 
of social control require a comprehensive principle of causation, which is rele- 
vant to human affairs. Finally, what of questions of value? Are they outside 
of science altogether? Cassirer dealt with the significance of events, but he 
did not mention the problem of standards of value, without which he could 
not have carried on such an investigation. 

These and other criticisms, however, do not obscure the importance of 
Cassirer’s work. Thinkers of his creativity and honesty are rare. But when 
those qualities occur they suggest anew the possibility that philosophers may 


well use their differences to work together to enlighten human affairs, instead 
of striving to maintain intellectual sectarian purity. If the present volume is 
not properly representative of Cassirer’s contribution to this effort, as I suspect 
it is not, that indicates the need for an early publication in English of his 
major writings, including the first three volumes of The Problem of Knowledge. 


a a Francis M. Myers 
University of Denver 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


The October meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Modern Language Associa- 
tion in Boulder comprised a rather 
dizzying part of a week involving some 
formal meetings and a good many in- 
formal ones. The RMMLA Bulletin 
will report the proceedings in full, to- 
gether with abstracts of papers read. 
One summary comment seems to war- 
rant reporting here: “I wish that the 
majority of the speakers had had the 
course in elementary voice production 
that would have made their findings 
less confidential.” 


¢ & & 


The University of Colorado The- 
atre announces a substantial season 
beginning with George Farquhar’s 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, proceeding to 
one of the Coventry plays at Christ- 
mas, thence to The Emperor Jones, 
Idiot’s Delight and Androcles and the 
Lion. There will be two productions 
by the undergraduate Laboratory The- 
atre, the first of which is the late Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s Aria da Capo. 

Farquhar’s play would appear to 
offer the most severe challenge and 
that in its requirement of style in 
acting, a quality particularly difficult 
to inculcate with inexperienced play- 
ers. This was apparent in last spring’s 
production of The Beggar’s Opera, 
where a couple of players with style 
and a cast which, in general, lacked 
it, made for an untidy agglutinate. 

The director must, presumably, ask 
himself at the outset whether he’ll 
sail ahead wilfully and abide by the 
consequences or avoid the challenge 


on the ground that conquest is im- 
possible. I’m inclined to believe that 
most directors accept the latter course 
from laziness or defeat, a conviction 
which makes this production particu- 
larly welcome. 

Another way of solving the problem 
of style might be to build by accre- 
tion through the years. When Shake- 
speare (who is the most obvious ex- 
ample and the likeliest) is produced 
year after year there is bound to be 
a gain in assurance through the years 
on the part of players and director 
too, for that matter. An annual essay 
in Restoration and eighteenth century 
comedy may seem less feasible or de- 
sirable but, the claim of Moliére re- 
membered, seems to be considerable. 

Moliére, alas, has emerged an in- 
valid from the hands of nearly all of 
his English translators. Waller would 
seem to be the most acceptable and 
he is not very satisfactory. Among 
latter-day exceptions to the general 
rule none seems to me more delicious 
than the adaptation in rhyme of 
L’Ecole des Maris made by the late 
Arthur Guiterman and _ Lawrence 
Langner. It was produced by the The- 
atre Guild in 1933 with Osgood Per- 
kins as Sganarelle, Stuart Casey as 
Aristevand, June Walker as Isabelle. 

The English actor-playwright Miles 
Malleson has managed two crisp and 
able translations, one of The Miser 
in which he himself was star at the 
Old Vic (New Theatre) during the 
1949/50 season and one of Tartuffe 
produced by the Bristol Old Vic com- 
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pany during the same season. George 
Coulouris played the hypocrite, Allan 
Davis directed and “Sagitarrius” sup- 
plied rhyming couplets for the ends 
of each act of the adaptation. 

In order, presumably, to mitigate 
the shock for latter-day audiences of 
the abrupt resolution of Tartuffe Mal- 
leson has added (as prologue) por- 
tions of L’?lmpromptu de Versailles. 
Short of equipping each member of 
the audience with the stage history of 
the play this seems a very neat pro- 
tective device. 

Both of the Malleson adaptations 
have been published by Samuel 
French, Ltd., London, whose catalogue 
(2/6) is worth purchase since its con- 
tents are by no means identical with 
those of Samuel French, Inc. (New 
York). 

% *% * 

Roger Manvell, the distinguished 
and prolific British film critic, author 
of the immensely useful Pelican book 
Film now in its third edition (Penguin 
books, 2/6) and editor of Cinema, a 
rich little critical annual, also among 
the Pelican books, has fixed himself 
recently in semantic confusion. In A 
Seat at the Cinema (London: Evans 
Brothers, 1951) he demands a distinc- 
tion which, if adopted, would mean 
rewriting all the books on the moving 
picture: 

The purpose of this book (he writes in his 


Introduction) is to introduce the reader to 
the film, the first art form of outstanding im- 
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portance to be born out of a mechanical inven- 
tion, and to the cinema, the chief institution 
through which the film reaches the public. 
The cinema and the film are not the same 
thing, though they are often dismissed as if 
they were. Though they both depend on each 
other for their main welfare, the film could, 
in the end, exist without the cinema, but no- 
body supposes that the cinema could exist 
without the film. 


Cinema, then, is industry and film 
is art, a proposition that places Mr. 
Manvell, author of Film, in opposition 
to Mr. Manvell, editor of Cinema, 
which, as they are one, seems a prop- 
osition likely to produce confusion as 
well. 

*% % % 


Perhaps more reviewers should em- 
ulate the critic in The New Statesman 
and Nation of September 8 who 
wrote: 


As a reviewer of fiction I am not particular- 
ly high-principled; but I have (it is only fair to 
say) made one solemn vow: I will never call a 
first novel promising. To do so seems to me 
grossly unfair to the particular first (or second, 
or third, for that matter) novel under review; 
the book is immediately thrown into a false 
perspective, one is, by implication, comparing 
it all the time with the masterpiece which its 
author may one day write. One knows the 
formula only too well: “If Mr. X. can only 
apply his remarkable talent/imagination/sensi- 
bility to a more adult/significant/important 
theme he may well prove to be a writer of 
considerable stature/power/genius.” Perhaps 
one day (the reviewer implies) Mr. X. will 
write a novel as good as Howard’s End: a 
two-edged compliment, for one is too apt to 
infer that Mr. X.’s first novel must be as good 
as Where Angels Fear to Tread—which, alas, 
it is not. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE GENERAL COURSE IN HUMANITIES 
AT PANHANDLE A. & M. COLLEGE 


How may a study of the arts be made to function in the lives of students 
and how may this study make life more meaningful? 

The course at Panhandle A. & M. is not based on an orderly chronological 
plan. Our examples range all the way from a Greek play to a story by Stein- 
beck. We try to choose illustrations which meet the tests of great art and 
which meet the needs of our students. 

Our course includes literature, music, and the visual arts—painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Philosophy and religion are touched upon as we make 
application of basic art principles to life situations. Religion is given further 
emphasis through reading and discussing certain books of the Bible in four 
different translations. 

The general aims are these: 1. To realize the principles common to all the 
arts, principles such as economy, repetition (forming patterns), oppositions 
(contrasts), form (relation of parts of a work to produce harmony and give 
support to a central meaning). 2. To help students gain an appreciation of 
certain works of art and to exercise their own skills in creating work of their 
own. 3. To enable students through a study of basic principles to grow in 
their ability to judge works of art. 4. To encourage students to free their 
minds of prejudices and preconceived notions, keep their minds open, and 
withhold judgments.. 5. To make constant application of principles to life 
situations in the hope that students will become better integrated people. In 
other words, to make the course functional, to make it meaningful in the lives 
of students. 

It is especially in number five that we see the role of humanities in life 
itself. The listing might be changed to make the first four merely objectives 
and the fifth the most important, general aim. The fifth aim is beyond the 
scope of our textbook. Nevertheless, it can be achieved on the basis of what 
the text offers. 

Needs of students and objectives must be kept clearly in mind as we choose 
our examples of learning experiences. We usually begin with a piece of litera- 
ture, the medium most familiar to students. And all the principles which 
we have listed can be taught in literature. In fact, it was a revelation to me 
that in a certain sense the whole course can be taught at one time. Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House is an excellent work with which to begin. The problem in 
this play is a very real one for people of college age. 

Ibsen presents his characters and situations with fine restraint and economy. 
For example, he develops the relationship between Nora and Dr. Rank just 
enough to reveal the more intelligent, serious side of Nora. If he had carried 
this relationship beyond this point, he would have failed to use economy of 





1. Dudley and Faricy, The Humanities (McGraw-Hill, 1940), Preface, V. 
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means and would have failed to achieve that fine balance or interrelatedness 
of parts which means artistic form. Constantly we point out to students that 
one thing gains significance and meaning only in relation to other things and 
that when new and different factors are introduced, new significances and 
meanings are brought about. Consequently, the significance of a particular 
factor will also be changed. Think how the play would be changed if the 
family were in very poor circumstances economically or if there were no 
children. The central meaning or point of the play would be questioned. 
The main issue would be clouded. Then we could not say with certainty that 
a lack of understanding between Nora and Helmer caused Nora to leave 
Helmer. We might then say to ourselves, “Well, maybe she left him because 
of the economic situation in their home.” - 

At this point in our study of A Doll’s House, we may bring in the visual 
arts by showing a slide of a painting, for example Giotto’s “Flight into Egypt.” 

In this painting we can see perfect form in the interrelatedness of parts. 
Giotto’s background is merely sketched in, a kind of “shorthand” of hills, 
which by simplicity highlights or emphasizes the figures in the foreground. 
The figure of Joseph on the right side prevents the eyes of the observer from 
leaving the canvas and centers them on Mary and the child, prevents the 
other figures from walking out of the frame, and completes the entire group. 
Just as relationships are important in A Doll’s House, so here in the painting 
one thing makes sense only in relation to other things. Each part makes sense 
in relation to the whole. And the central meaning is supported and empha- 
sized. Attention is centered upon Mary and the child. 

Where a fine interrrelatedness of parts exists to bring about artistic form, 
nothing is included merely for effect. Such an inclusion could not be truly 
and sincerely felt. It would be dishonest. This is the place to point out the 
effects of dishonesty and insincerity in life. This is the place, too, to show 
the importance of making thoughtful, careful choices in our everyday living 
and of trying to formulate a plan for our lives, even as in creating plays and 
paintings, artists make thoughtful selection of things they include in their works. 

With these examples of A Doll’s House and “Flight into Egypt” we can 
teach the meaning of repetitions, where repetitions form significant patterns. 
We can point out certain repetitions in the play which show a lack of under- 
standing between Nora and Helmer. We can study Nora as she surreptitiously 
eats the macaroons, as she tiptoes to her husband’s door, as she listens to his 
pet names for her. These are similar ideas which are repeated enough to form 
a significant pattern concerning the relationship of these married people. Then 
we can look at the painting (sometimes during one period we have looked at a 
slide, listened to a composition in music, and discussed a point in literature) 
for repetitions in it. We notice how repetitions of color and line form patterns 
which help to unify the work and carry our eyes in rhythm over its surface. 

Also with these examples we can study oppositions (contrasts). In the play 
there is powerful opposition between the setting, which is the gay Christmas 
season, with happy children and presents, and the unhappy relationship be- 
tween Nora and Helmer. Turning to “Flight into Egypt,” we become aware 
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of the contrast between the hard simplicity of the background and the figures 
in the foreground. From these and many other contrasts which we can point 
out, we are able to show how things are highlighted and emphasized when 
they are opposed to each other. 

We try at all times to show how important it is to hold our minds open, 
to free our minds of prejudices and preconceived notions. We try to teach 
how important it is to be willing to withhold our judgments about a work of 
art until we know what the artist is trying to do and until we have made a 
thorough study of the work. For example, in the play we must be able and 
willing to see that Nora is in a sense a different person at the end of the play 
from what she is at the beginning. Our minds must be free to see this evidence 
of change. There is perhaps not so much change on the part of Nora as there 
is a realization of her potentialities. She suddenly sees herself in a new light. 
In the painting, on the other hand, we must not allow our preconceived idea 
of what hills look like in nature to destroy our appreciation of that work. We 
must see that in this painting the “shorthand” sketch of hills fits in beautifully 
with the whole work and supports what Giotto is trying to say. This is an 
opportune time for a discussion of the effects of prejudices and preconceived 
notions in our lives. 

In music we have found that looking and listening simultaneously help both 
teacher and students to follow musical form, to appreciate melodies and mus- 
ical patterns. So we use skeleton scores.? Students do not need a knowledge of 
musical notation to be able to follow a skeleton score. It should be remem- 
bered always that we are not training musicians. We are not training artists. 
We are not training writers. If a student discovers in the humanities course 
that he possesses talent and interest in a special field, he can enroll in special- 
ized courses which will develop his talent. 

An excellent example in music is Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor. It is 
perfect in form. It is melodic enough to be enjoyed by students. We have 
used it many times to teach first movement form. In the first movement we 
can see an interrelatedness of parts, a sense of economy, patterns of repetitions 
and contrasts, all of which help us to see that this work is based on principles 
common to A Doll’s House and “Flight into Egypt.” 

Evaluating student progress in the course and the course itself is perhaps 
the most difficult part of our task. We have found that students grow and the 
course improves if they themselves make a conscious effort to evaluate their 
own progress. They become aware of changing attitudes and of how these new 
attitudes manifest themselves in life situations if they are asked to write 
thoughtful evaluations. From student evaluation of course content we can 
determine which examples have been most meaningful for them. 


Panhandle A. & M. College Epwin B. Lipsey 





2. We use those published by Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Available: Beethoven Symphony Number 2; Brahms Symphony Number 1; Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor; Mozart Symphony in G Minor; Schubert Symphony in B Minor; 
Tschaikowsky Symphony Number 6. 
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Balch, Glenn, Winter Horse (New York: 
Crowell, 1951. $2.50). Juvenile. 

Beatty, Hetty Burlingame, Little Owl Indian 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. $2.25). 
Juvenile. 

Bleeker, Sonia, The Sea Hunters (New York: 
Morrow, 1951. $2.00). Indians of the North- 
west coast. 

Bolton, Herbert E., Pageant in the Wilderness 
(Salt Lake City: Utah State Historical Soci- 
ety, 1950. $3.50). Escalante expedition, 
1776. 

Bulla, Clyde Robert, A Ranch for Danny 
(New York: Crowell, 1951. $2.50). Juvenile. 

Burt, Olive Woolley, Cloud Girl (Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. $2.50). Juvenile. 

Burt, Olive Woolley, Jedediah Smith, Fur 
Trapper of the Old West (New York: 
Messner, 1951. $2.75). 


Carothers, June E., Estes Park, Past and Pres- 
ent (Denver: University of Denver Press, 
1951. $1.50). Paper. 

Coffin, Tristram P., British Traditional Ballad 
in North America (Philadelphia: American 
Folk-lore Society, 1951. $4.50). 

Corle, Edwin, The Gila River of the South- 
west (New York: Rinehart, 1951. $4.50). 
Cross, Genevieve, Tommy and the Indians 
(Garden City, New York: Cross Publica- 

tions, 1951. $1.00). Juvenile. 

Darrah, William Culp, Powell of the Colorado 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
$6.00). 

Davidson, Levette Jay, Guide to American 
Folklore (Denver: University of Denver 
Press, 1951. $2.00). 

Driggs, Howard R., Pitch Pine Tales (New 
York: Aladdin Books, 1951. $2.00). 


Eames, Genevieve Torrey, Ghost Town Cow- 
boy (New York: Missner, 1951. $2.50). 

Elsensohn, Sister M. Alfreda, Pioneer Days in 
Idaho County, Vol. 2 (Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton, 1951. $10.00). 


Emrich, Duncan, ed., Comstock Bonanza: 
Western Americana of J. Ross Browne 
[and others] (New York: Vangard, 1951. 
$3.75). 

Essay Towards an Indian Bibliography (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Long’s College Book, 1951. 
$10.00). Beginning a catalogue of books 
relating to the history, antiquities, languages, 
customs, religion, wars, literature, and origin 
of the American Indians in the library of 
Thomas W. Field. 

Fisher, Vardis, The Valley of Vision (Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton, 1951. $3.50, deluxe, 
$9.00). 

Garst, Shannon, Rusty at Ram’s Horn Ranch 
Nashville: Abingdon, Cokesbury, 1951. 
$2.50). Juvenile. 

Green, Doyle, Our Leaders (Salt Lake City: 
Bookcraft, 1951. $1.00). Mormon. 

Grimes, Robert L., Grandpa Toggle’s Wonder- 
ful Book (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1951. 
$2.50). 

Hamilton, W. T., My Sixty Years on the 
Plains, Trapping, Trading and Indian Fight- 
ing (Columbus: Long’s College Book, 1951. 
$6.00). New edition. 

Harrington, Fred Harvey, Hanging Judge 
(Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1951. $4.00). 
Haycox, Ernest, By Rope and Lead (Boston: 

Little, 1951. $3.00). 

Hunt, Walter Bernard and J. F. Burshears, 
American Indian Beadwork (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1951. $5.00). 

Kennedy, Marguerite Wallace, My Home on 
the Range (Boston: Little, Brown, 1951. 
$3.50). 

Lauritzen, Jonreed, Rose and the Flame (New 
York: Doubleday, 1951. $3.50). Utah author. 

Laws, George Malcholm, Native American 
Balladry (Philadelphia: American Folk-lore 
Society, 1951. $4.50). 
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Lewis, Oscar, Life in a Mexican Village (Ur- 
bana: University of [Illinois Press, 1951. 
$5.00). 

Martin, Douglas D., ed., Tombstone’s Epitaph 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1951. $4.50). 

Maw, Margaret, Nikoline’s Academy (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. $2.75). 
Juvenile. 

Miller, Alfred Jacob, The West of Alfred 
Jacob Miller (1837) (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. $10.00). 

Myers, John, The Tombstone Story (New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1951. $1.49). 
New edition. 

Neihardt, John Gneisenau, When the Tree 
Flowered; An Authentic Tale of the Old 
Sioux World (New York: Macmillan, 1951. 
$3.50). 

Parkhill, Forbes, The Wildest of the West 
(New York: Holt, 1951. $3.50). 

Paschal, Joel Francis, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
$4.00). 

Petersen, Emma Marr, Book of Mormon Stor- 


ies for Young Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake 
City: Bookcraft, 1951. $3.00). 


Phelps, Margaret, Ketch Dog (Philadelphia: 
Macrae Smith, 1951. $2.50). Juvenile. 


Remington, Fredrick, Pony Tracks (Columbus: 
Long’s College Book, 1951. $5.00). New 
edition. 


Richards, Claude, Let’s Live (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1951. $3.00). Utah author. 

Ricks, Eldin, Book of Mormon Commentary 
(Salt Lake City: Bookcraft, 1951. $2.00). 


Roberts, Richard Emery, Star in the West 
(New York: Random, 1951. $3.00). 


Ross, Zola Helen, Reno Crescent (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs, 1951. $3.00). 


Russel, Virgil Yates, Indian Artifacts (Casper, 
Wyoming: The author, 1951. $3.50). 


Ruxton, George Frederick, Life in the Far 
West (Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1951. $3.75). 

Schmedding, Joseph, Cowboy and Indian 
Trader (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1951. 
$5.00). 

Skidmore, Rex A. and Anthon S. Cannon, 


Building Your Marriage (New York: Harper, 
1951. $5.00). Utah authors. 
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Snell, George Dixon, The Great Adam (Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton, 1951. $2.50). Reprint. 

Sorensen, Virginia, The Proper Gods (New 
York: Harcourt, 1951. $3.00). Utah author, 

Starr, Clay, Bring Me Wild Horses (New 
York: Phoenix Press, 1951. $2.00). 

Stegner, Wallace and Richard Scowcroft, ed., 
Stanford Short Stories (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. $3.00). 

Stewart, George Rippey Sheep Rock (New 
York: Random, 1951. $3.00). 

Stewart, Ora Pate, A Letter to My Son (Salt 
Lake City: Bookcraft, 1951. $1.00). Utah 
author. 


Sweetman, Luke D., Back Trailing on Open 
Range (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1951. 
$3.50). 

Taylor, Samuel Woolley, Family Kingdom 
(New York: McGraw, 1951. $3.50). Mor- 
mon life. 


Taylor, Samuel Woolley, Grinning Gismo 
(New York: Wyn, 1951. $2.50). 

Tilden, Freeman, National Parks (New York: 
Knopf, 1951. $5.00). 

Ward, Elizabeth, No Dudes, Few Women 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1951. $4.50). 

Waters, Frank, Masked Gods (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1951. 
$6.50). 

Watkins, Richard, Venture West (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1951. $2.75). 

White, V. N., Tumbleweed Drifter (New 
York: Phoenix Press, 1951. $2.00). 


PERIODICALS AND BULLETINS 
Archaeology 


“Clues to the Tribesmen who Lived by the 
River,” by Laura Bell. Desert Magazine, 
XIV (July, 1951), 26. 


“Ghost of Muddy Valley,” by Gene Seger- 
blom. Desert Magazine, XIV (October, 
1951), 19. 


“Rainbows in Agate, from an Ancient Forest,” 
by Harold J. Brodrick. Arizona Highways, 
XXVII (August, 1951), 18-25. 

“Southwest of Moab,” by William D. Madsen. 
Flying, XLVIII (April, 1951), 16-17. 

Art 

“Arts Festival at Tucson,” by R. M. Pearson. 

Art Digest, XXV (May 1, 1951), 8. 
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“Building a Pueblo,” by Mrs. Sarah R. Good- 
heim. School Arts, L (May, 1951), 303. 


“Charles Deas: Painter of the Frontier,” by 
J. F. McDermott. Art Quarterly, XIII No. 4 
(1950), 293-311. 


“Denver Views the Gothic Age.” Art Digest, 
XXV (December 15, 1950), 10. Denver Art 
Museum Exhibitions. 


Biography 
“Acquittal at Boulder.” Time, LVII (May 21, 
1951), 96. David Hawkins. 


“Amateur Governor of Arizona,” by N. M. 
Clark. Saturday Evening Post, CCXXIII 
(June 16, 1951), 29. 


“An Exceptional Musician,” by Ernst Krenek. 
New Mexico Quarterly, XXI (Spring, 1951), 
26-35. Kurk Frederick. 


“Automobile Lillian, Daring Girl Bandit of 
Arizona,” by Chet L. Swital. Arizona High- 
ways, XXVII (November, 1951), 8-11. 


“Citizen Martinez,” by Charlie Masters. Ari- 
zona Quarterly, VII (Autumn, 1951), 209. 


“Cye Takes Over, Veteran Arizona Highway 
Builder.” Arizona Highways, XXVII (July, 
1951), 4. 


“David O. McKay—Portrait of a President,” 
by Richard L. Evans. Improvement Era, LIV 
(June, 1951), 400-403, 458. 


“Dr. Holmes of Arizona,” by I. Stocker. 
Survey, LXXXVII (September, 1951), 386- 
388. 


“Fabulous Jacksons of Denver,” by Vance 


Packard. American Magazine, CLII (Sep- 
tember, 1951), 21-25. Edited by A. S. Cook. 


“Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists,” by J. 
Walsh. Hobbies, LVI (August, 1951), 28-29; 
(September, 1951), 20-24. Elizabeth Spencer. 


“George Albert Smith—A _ Prophet 
Home,” by John D. Giles. 
Era, LIV (May, 1951), 320. 


“Harvey Fergusson and the Crossroads,” by 
Lorene Pearson. New Mexico Quarterly, 
XXI (Autumn, 1951), 334. 


“He is One in a Million—Our Dad,” by Marie 
Fox Felt. The Instructor, XXCVI (June, 
1951), 167-169. A. Hamer Reiser. 


“Jacob Hamblin, Story of His Later Years, 
Death, and Burial,” by Louise Lee Udall. 
Improvement Era, LIV (October, 1951), 
720. 


Goes 


Improvement 
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“John M. Horner, California’s ‘First’ Farmer,” 
by Doyle L. Green. The Improvement Era, 
LIV (April, May, 1951). 

“Joseph Fielding Smith,” by Richard L. Evans. 
Improvement Era, LIV (September, 1951), 
624. 

“Most Relaxed Family in America: the Bud 
Browns of Phoenix, Arizona,” by O. Arnold. 
Better Homes and Gardens, XXIX (August, 
1951), 46-47. 

“President J. Reuben Clark, Jr.,” by John A. 
Widtsoe. Improvement Era, LIV (August, 
1951), 560. 

“Sam Brannan and the Sad Years,” by Paul 
Bailey. Improvement Era, LIV (April, 
1951), 232-234, 282-287. 

“Them Reckless Lees of Tucson,” by R. 
Wallace. Reader’s Digest, LVIII (May, 1951), 
76-78. 

“We were a Frontier Family,” by Mrs. Alma 
Anderson. Saturday Evening Post, CCXX- 
III (May 5, 1951), 24-5. 


Book Exhibits 


“Tenth Western Books Exhibit.” Publishers 
Weeky, CLIX (June 2, 1951), 2342-4. 


Cowboys 


“American Cowboy Still Dominates his Own 
and Other Industries.” Newsweek, XXXVII 
(June 18, 1951), 56-9. 

“Bottle Fever,” by Ramon F. Adams. Arizona 
Highways (September, 1950), 36-39. 

“Community Cattle Drive,” by Nat McKelvey. 
Arizona Highways (September, 1951), 30-35. 

“Cowboy is Roped and Branded at Last,” by 
Clarence Hailey Long. Life, XXXI (July 9, 
1951), 102-3. 

“Life Visits with Some Oldtime Cowboys.” 
Life, XXXI (July 30, 1951), 84-5. 

“Whittler’s Cowboy Town,” by Mrs. Mary 
Crouch. Popular Mechanics, XCV (April, 
1951), 151-3. 


Description 


“Agate Trail in Nevada,” by Harold Weight. 
Desert Magazine, XIV (September, 1951), 

“Arizona Strip,” by Jonreed Lauritzen. Arizona 
Highways, XXVII (June, 1951), 16-25. 

“Armchair Travelogue,” by D. C. Peattie. 
Reader’s Digest, LVIII (April, 1951), 124-7. 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
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“Best Side Trip We Ever Took,” by E. S. 
Mancinelli. Better Homes and Gardens, 
XXX (September, 1951), 225. Arizona. 


“Cave of the Crystal ‘Snowbanks,’” by Rich- 
ard F. Logan. Desert Magazine, XIV (No- 
vember, 1951), 4-9. 


“Cemeteries of Box Elder and Summit Coun- 
ties,” by J. A. Geddes and C. Frederickson. 
Utah Agricultural Experimental Bulletin, 
CCCL (1951), 1-72. 


“Davis Dam and Lake Mohave,” by Gene 
Segerblom. Arizona Highways, XXVII (June, 
1951), 28. 


“Down the Colorado,” by John Wesley 
Powell. Newsweek, XXXVIII (July 23, 
1951), 86. 

“Friendly Voice in the Rockies,” by P. Marcus. 
Colliers, CXXVII (June 30, 1951), 26-7. 
Salida, Colorado. 

“How to Leave Home and Like It,” by L. M. 
Comstock. House Beautiful, XCIII (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 84. Virginia City, Nevada. 

“Idaho’s Foot-Wide Towns,” Life, XXXI 
(August 20, 1951), 55-6. 


“Lost Retreat, a Reminiscence for Today,” by. 


H. Borland. New York Times Magazine, 
August 19, 1951), 13-14. Colorado. 


“The Marvelous Grahams,” by Weldon F. 
Heald. Arizona Highways, XXVII (July, 
1951), 6. 


“Meaning of Aspen,” by R. Moley. Newsweek, 
XXXVIII (August 13, 1951), 84. Aspen, 
Colorado. 


“Mountain Named for Audubon,” by R. M. 
Ormes. Audubon Magazine, LIII (May, 
1951), 156-63. 


“No Cliffs to Climb,” by L. M. Comstock. 
House Beautiful, XCIII (August, 1951), 106. 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


“On Black Rock Desert Trails,” by Nell Mur- 
barger. Desert Magazine, XIV (July, 1951), 
15-20. 


“Over the Canyon to Town; Home-Made 
Cable Car, Snake River Canyon.” American 
Magazine, CLII (July, 1951), 53. 

“Phoenix is an Amazing City,” by J. W. Ogil- 
vie. Numismatist, LXIV (April, 1951), 413- 
14. 


“Price Controlled Sunshine,” by L. M. Com- 
stock. House Beautiful, XCIII (September, 
1951), 185. Arizona. 
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“Sedona, and Oak Creek Canyon Country,” 
by Bonnie and Ed Peplow. Arizona High- 
ways, XXVII (November, 1951), 12-28. 


“Want to Buy a Ghost Town?” by W. W. 
Stout. Saturday Evening Post, CCXXIII 
(May 26, 1951), 32-33. Jerome, Arizona. 


“We Camped on Kaiparowits,”’ by Randall 
Henderson. Desert Magazine, XIV (Sep- 
tember, 1951), 5-11. 


“Where the West is Wild, but not too 
Woolly,” by R. P. Crossley. Better Homes 
and Gardens, XXIX (July, 1951), 54-5. 


“White Water: Middle Fork,” by V. Reilly. 
Recreation, XLV (June, 1951), 181. Salmon 
River. 

“Willcox, Portrait of a Cattle Town,” by Nat 
McKelvey. Arizona Highways, XXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1951), 10-15. 


“Yuma, a Symphony in Stone,” by V. Y. Rus- 
sell. Hobbies, LVI (July, 1951), 140. 


Education 


“Dancing in the Hills,” by B. Gottlieb. Theatre 
Arts, XXXV (June, 1951), 97. Colorado 
College. 


“Denver Educates for Home and Family Liv- 
ing,” by K. E. Oberholtzer and M. T. Sugar- 
man. Journal of Social Hygiene, XXXVII 
(February, 1951), 51-61. 


“Function of the Library in the Elementary 
School,” by Vera B. Woodland. Utah Edu- 
cational Review, XLIV (May, 1951), 14-16. 

“Public School Crises,” by L. Martin. Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXXIV (September 8, 
1951), 9-10. Denver. 

“Ricks College, Idaho’s L.D.S. School,” by 
Joyce May. Improvement Era, LIV (Octo- 
ber, 1951), 710. 

“University of Colorado Regents,” by Irving 
Goodman. Nation, CLXXIII (July 28, 1951), 
62. 


Folklore 


“Buried Treasure of the Chiricahuas,” by 
Weldon Heald. Desert Magazine, XIV (No- 
vember, 1951), 10-14. 

“Ghosts of the Kofas,” by Martin Litton. 
Arizona Highways, XXVII (October, 1951), 
pee 

“Lost Ledge of the Sheep Hole Mountains,” 
by Jown D. Mitchell. Desert Magazine, 
XIV (October, 1951), 9. 
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“Lost Lorna Gold,” by Karl Hudson. Desert 
Magazine, XIV (July, 1951), 13-14. 


Geology 


“Eocene Volcanism in Central Utah,” by S. 
Muessig. Science, CXIV (August 31, 1951), 
234. 

“Rocks of the Ages in Utah,” by Harold 
Weight. Desert Magazine, XIV (June, 1951), 
11-15. 


History 


“Colorado State Memorials Program,” Museum 


News, XXIX (June 1, 1951), 2. 

“Denver.” Business Week (March 10, 1951), 
82-84. 

“Earliest Inhabitants of the Southwest,” by 
Erik K. Reed. Arizona Highways, XXVII 
(May, 1951), 4. 

“Five Hundred Years Ahead of Europe,” by 
Eduardo Balderas. The Instructor, XXCVI 
(August, 1951), 227-229, 238. Old Mexico. 


“Franciscan Awatovi; the Excavation and Con- 
jectural Reconstruction of a Seventeenth- 
Century Spanish Mission Establishment at 
a Hopi Indian Town in North-Eastern Ari- 
zona,” by R. G. Montgomery and others. 
Review. Antiquity, XXV (March, 1951), 
49-50. Archaeology, IV (March, 1951), 62. 


“Hierocentric State, The,” by Hugh Nibley. 
The Western Political Quarterly, [IV (June, 
1951), 226-253. 

“Kingsman,” by Lawrence Cardwell. Arizona 
Highways, XXVII (June, 1951), 10-15. 

“Mid-Century Denver Nickels,’ by H. Bosley. 
Hobbies, ,LVI (September, 1951), 132. 


“Mormon Battalion in California,” by Albert 
L. Zobell, Jr. Improvement Era, LIV (April, 
1951), 242-243, 258-266. 

“Pasture,” by R. M. Rasey. Nature Magazine, 
XLIV (March, 1951), 149-151. Frontier life. 

“Pilgrims of the West,” by Howard R. Driggs. 
The Instructor, XXCVI (July, 1951), 198- 
200. 

“South and the West,” by W. C. Benkley. 
Journal of Southern History, XVII (Febru- 
ary, 1951), 5-22. 

“Tuba City,” by Editha L. Watson. Arizona 
Highways, XXVII (August, 1951), 2-7. 

“The West Sat Here,” by Chester Newton 

Hess. Arizona Highways, XXVII (Septem- 

ber, 1951), 26. 
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“Willa Cather Country.” Life, XXX (March 
19, 1951), 112-123. Frontier life. 


Indians 


“American Indians.” School Arts, L (May, 
1951), 290-324. Art. 

“An American the Hard Way,” by Florence 
Hawley Ellis. New Mexico Quarterly, XXI 
(Autumn, 1951), 299-312. 

“Anthropology, Economics, and the Navaho,” 
by R. C. Euler. Plateau, XXIII (April, 1951), 
58-60. 

“Art Experiment Among Indian Children,” by 
A. Walsh. Canadian Art, VII (1950), 76-78. 

“Art of the Northwest Coast Indians.” Ameri- 
can Artist, XV (June, 1951), 31. 

“Basket Makers of Arizona,” by Bert Robinson. 
Arizona Highways, XXVII (August, 1951), 
30-39. 

“Big Talks Borrows the Trader’s Ax,” by 

Snady Hassell. Desert Magazine, XII (Novem- 
ber, 1951). 

“Bivouacs in the Great Migration.” Hobbies, 
LVI (March, 1951), 140. 

“Blackfeet Indians,” by M. C. Gillette. School 
Arts, L (May, 1951), 316. 

“Button, Button,” by Peyote. Time, LVII 
(June 18, 1951), 82-3. Navaho Indians. 

“The Ceremony of the Big Wickiup,” by 
Elliott Arnold. Arizona Highways, XXVII 
(August, 1951), 8-15. 

“City of the Brown Robes,” by Thomas S. 
Shiya. Arizona Highways, XXVII (July, 
1951), 30-35. 

“Cochise—Greatest of the Apaches,” by Elli- 
ott Arnold. Arizona Quarterly, VII (Spring, 
1951), 5-10. 

“Design Lesson from the Mimbres,” by B. M. 
Wadsworth. School Arts, L (May, 1951), 
304-5. Pottery. 

“Down the Cherokee Trail.” Scholastic, XXX- 
VIII (May 16, 1951), 13. 


“Flathead Indian Instruments and Their 
Music,” by A. P. Merriam. Musical Quar- 
terly, XXXVII (July, 1951), 368-375. 


“Fred Kabotie, Hopi Indian Artist,” by Clara 
Lee Tanner. Arizona Highways, XXVII 
(July, 1951), 16-29. 


“Geronimo, Apache or Greek?” by Eleanor 


Hodgson. Desert Magazine, XIV (June, 
1951), 9. 
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“Ghost Trail to Lochiel,” by Nat McKelvey. 
Arizona Highways, XXVII (November, 
1951), 32-35. 


“Go East, Young Indian!” by H. L. Ickes. New 
Republic, CXXV (September, 1951), 17. 


“Handicrafts from the Ojibway,” by G. Com- 
manda. School Arts, L (May, 1951), 310- 
312. 


“I Hear the Step of Shawnees,” by John Bell 
Clayton. Colliers, CXXVII (June 16, 1951), 
30. Story. 


“Indian Silversmithing,” by B. Hunt. Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XL (April, 
1951), 161; XL (September, 1951), 293. 


“Indian Trade Bells,” by C. E. Brown. 
Hobbies, LVI (August, 1951), 140. 


“Indians Appeal for Quiet Sundays,” Christian 
Century, LXVIII (June 20, 1951), 733. 


“Indians Taught us to Use Cranberries,” oy 
J. R. Magness. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, C (September, 1951), 370-371. 

“Indology,” by Frank Waters. New Mexico 
Quarterly, XXI (Spring, 1951), 94-106. 

“Medicine Behind the Brush.” Newsweek, 
XXXVII (March 19, 1951), 52. 

“Mystery of the Missing Bones,” by V. Y. 
Russell. Hobbies, LVI (August, 1951), 139. 


“Mystic Fire; Sacred Fire Ritual of the Coa- 
huila Indians,” by W. S. Lewis. Hobbies, 
LVI (September, 1951), 149. 


“Navaho Religion: A Study of Symbolism,” 
by Gladys Reichard. Arizona Quarterly, VII 
(Autumn, 1951), 282. 


“Navajo Medicine Man,” by Cecil Calvin 
Richardson. Arizona Highways, XXVII 
(July, 1951), 12-15. 


“Navajos are Witty People,” by Cecil Calvin 
Richardson. Arizona Highways, XXVII 
(August, 1951), 26-29. 


“New Light on Ancient America,” by R. 
Linton. Scientific Monthly, LXXII (May, 
1951), 313-17. 


“The Night of the Dead,” by Joe A. Schmitt. 
Arizona Highways, XXVII (November, 
1951), 30-31. 


“Notes on Obsolete Navaho Ceremonies,” by 
L. C. Wyman. Plateau, XXIII (January, 
1951), 44-48. 


“Painted Stone Slabs of Point of Pines, Ari- 
zona,” by C. C. DiPeso. American Anti- 
quity, XVI (July, 1950), 57-65. 
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“Pottery of the Southern Paiute,” by G. C. 
Baldwin. American Antiquity, XVI (July, 
1950), 50-56. 


“Seminoles Learn a Lost Art,” by R. Weiler. 
School Arts, L (May, 1951), 307-308. 


“Talking Leaves.” New Yorker, XXVII (April 
14, 1951), 23-24. Indian language. 

“Taos and Individualism,” edited by Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, assisted by Frank Waters and 
Spud Johnson. New Mexico Quarterly, XXI 
(Summer, 1951), 135-173. 


“Tom Segundo, Chief of the Papagos,” by 
Joseph Stocker. Arizona Highways, XXVII 
(April, 1951), 12. 

“We Camped with the Pai-pais,” by Randall 
Henderson. Desert Magazine, XIV (July, 
1951), 8-12. ‘ 


“Weaving Indian Style,” by Martha R. Knight. 
School Arts, L (May, 1951), 322. 


“Were There Giants in Those Days?” by E. T. 
Scoyen. Arizona Highways, XXVII (July, 
1951), 36-39. 

“When Visitors Came to the Hogan,” by 
Snady Hassell. Desert Magazine, XIV (Oc- 
tober, 1951), 17. 

“Where the Wild Rice Grows,” by R. K. 


Andrist. Reader’s Digest, LIX (July, 1951), 
121-2. 


Literary Contributions 


“Arizona Village,” by Roberta Stiles Davieau. 
Saturday Evening Post, CCXXIV (July 14, 
1951), 122. Poem. 

“Necessities and Burials,” by Sharon Gay 
Southworth. Furioso, VI (Spring, 1951), 60. 


Poem. 


Mining and Minerals 


“Black Gold,” by Russell K. Grater. Arizona 
Highways, XXVII (June, 1951), 2-3, 26-27. 

“Forgotten Ghost of Gold Mountain,” by Nell 
Murbarger. Desert Magazine, XIV (May, 
1951), 8-12. 

“Gem Hunt on a Ghost Town Trail,” by 
Harold O. Weight. Desert Magazine, XIV 
May, 1951), 13-17. 

“Geodes in Lizard Gulch,” by Harold O. 
Weight. Desert Magazine, XIV (October, 
1951), 11. 

“When Ezra Hamilton Found Gold at Willow 
Springs,” by M. R. Wynn. Desert Magazine, 
XIV (November, 1951), 15-18. 
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“You'll Still Find Gold in Cripple Creek,” 
by R. M. Coates. Holiday, X (July, 1951), 
90-3. 


Minorities 


“Arizona Progress.” New Republic, CXXV 
(August 13, 1951), 6. Negro Problem. 


Mormons and Mormonism 


“Book of Mormon Witnesses and Their Testi- 
mony Meet Legal Standards,” by David J. 
Wilson. Relief Society Magazine, XXXVIII 
(August, 1951), 512-515. 


“Brigham Young Wouldn’t Recognize It.” 
Business Week (September 1, 1951), 80-2. 


“The Challenge of the Maya Mystery,” by 
John L. Sorenson. Improvement Era, LIV 
(October, 1951), 712. 


“Was Brigham Young Responsible for the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre?” by John A. 
Widtsoe. Improvement Era, LIV (August, 
1951), 558-559, 589. 

“Welfare Ranch,” by Doyle L. Green. Im- 
provement Era, LIV (August, 1951), 564- 
566, 580-582. 

“Wholesaling the Mormon Way; Zion’s Coop- 
erative Mercantile Institute.” Business Week 
(June 23, 1951), 28-30. 

“Witness for Christ; Pageant at Hill Cu- 
morah.” Newsweek, XXXVIII (August 20, 
1951), 78. 
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“Wonder Scout of Salt Lake City,” by Andrew 
J. Hamilton. Coronet, XXIX (April, 1951), 
32-35. Don Lee. 


Museums 

“Fiftieth Anniversary.” Museum News, XX- 
VIII (March 15, 1951), 1. Denver Museum 
of Natural History. 

“History in Denver: Five Hundred Years of 
Life in America.” Art Digest, XXV (March 
15, 1951), 31. Denver Art Museum Exhi- 
bitions. 


Music 

“Co-op Festival, University of Utah.” News- 
week, XXXVIII (July 30, 1951), 48. 

“Romp in the Rockies; Opera.” Time, LVIII 
(July 30, 1951), 63. 

“Suppé and Menotti Operas Form New 
Central City Bill,” by Q. Eaton. Musical 
America, LXXI (August, 1951), 9. 


Newspapers 

“Colorado’s Main Street Educator,” by R. L. 
Perkin. Nation, CLXXIII (August 4, 1951), 
90-2. Independent newspaper. 


“Hoyt’s Happy Birthday.” Newsweek, XXX- 
VIII (August 13, 1951), 55-6. Colorado 


Springs Free Press. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


&£ J. West, Professor of English, University of Colorado; author of several 
published articles on Bernard Shaw. 


C. J. Sisson, Professor of English, University of London, and President for 1951 
of the Modern Humanities Research Association. 


STUART CUTHBERTSON, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages and 
Literatures, University of Colorado. 


ARLIN TurNER, Professor of English, Louisiana State University; Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Literature Group, Modern Language Association; 
and visiting lecturer for the fall term at the University of Montreal. 


CraricE SHorT, Assistant Professor of English, University of Utah; recently 
returned from study in Great Britain. 


JosepH _Ronkovicu, free-lance writer, Tooele, Utah. 


Joun J. Gross, Associate Professor of English, Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Oregon; his “Melville” appears in the Virginia Quarterly Review for fall. 


WENDELL B. ANDERSON, free-lance writer, Seeley Lake Ranger Station, Seeley 
Lake, Montana; a collection of his poems, The Heart Must Be Half Eagle, 
appeared in 1950. 


Jon Beck SHANK, editor of Wye, Brigham Young University undergraduate 


literary quarterly; recently returned from a summer’s work in London; Knopf 
published his Poems in 1945. 


LEONARD J. ARRINGTON, Assistant Professor of Economics, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, and currently writing a book on Mormon economics under a 
grant from the Committee on Research in Economic History of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

*% % + 


Witson O. Cioucu, Professor of English at the University of Wyoming, critic 
and poet, joins the Editorial Board of the Review with this issue. Professor 
Clough’s Phi Beta Kappa poem, Aspen Leaf, appears in the Autumn number 
of The American Scholar. 


* * % ‘ 


In Comine Issues: “Modern Japanese Fiction,” by John W. Morrison, and 
several stories by Japanese contemporaries; “Dynamic and Esthetic of the Iliad,” 
by Donald Sutherland; “American Painting on the Left: William Gropper and 
the Tradition of Social Protest,” by Don Walker; “Gunnar Ekeléf, Swedish 
Eclectic,” by Richard B. Vowles; “Mark Twain and the Paige Typesetter: A 
Background for Despair,” by Tom Burnam; “Margaret Fuller,” by Eileen Barr; 
“Yuta Indian Materials in the Archives of New Mexico: a Bibliography,” by 
S. Lyman Tyler; “The Survival of the Humanities,” by Miriam Allen de Ford; 
and many other articles of wide appeal and lasting interest. 
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